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COME BACK, LITTLE SHEBA 
By WILLIAM INGE A Drama in 2 Acts 


This is the story of a deep-seated frustration in marriage, and of its inevitable and 
furious eruption. As the story unfolds, we gradually understand that Doc and Lola had 
had an indiscreet be we 
up his medical studies, to forfeit all hopes of the future and to settle down to a dull li 

th a tedious and stupid wife. He became an alcoholic. When the play opens, he has 
been off the stuff for 2 long time; but as the action wears on, and his wife's inane rattling 
becomes more and more exasperating, we can see the explosion coming. It is a terrible 
expectation, and it comes in an avalanche of fury. 


- “An admirably sensitive instinct for mood.”—Daily News. “Terrify- 
ingly true.”—N. Y. Times. “A delicate, unusual structure . . . a rarely honest 
piece of theatre writing.”—N. Y. World-Telegram & Sun. 


8 Men—3 Women—lInterior—Modern Costumes 


HIGH GROUND 


By CHARLOTTE HASTINGS A Melodrama in 3 Acts 


This English importation, produced at the 48th Street Theatre, kept the audience 
busy all evening trying to uncover the villain in the case, and held their interest con- 
stantly. The setting is a convent hospital on the evening when floods isolate the building 
and its inhabitants, bringing beneath the roof for refuge with her warders a girl con- 
demned to death for murder. Among the nursing sisters is Mary Bonaventure, a woman 
of great understanding and sympathy. She is soon convinced of the girl’s innocence, and 
turns detective to establish justice and save her from execution. The author 
inviolate the serene atmosphere of the convent, providing a dramatic contrast for 
tormented soul of the girl who believes she will die in a few hours. 


“Far superior to the average melodrama . . . Literate and suspenseful. 
It’s just what we've been waiting for.”—N. Y. Mirror 
3 Men—8 Women—Interior—Modern and Nuns’ Costumes 
Books 85c — Royalty, $50.00 
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“No theatre can be important except one which 


deals in good plays.” 
—THOMAS WOOD STEVENS, 1880-1942 
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THOMAS WOOD STEVENS: 
CREATIVE PIONEER™ 


MELVIN R. WHITE 


Thomas Wood Stevens was born in 
Ogle County, Illinois, near Daysville, 
on January 26, 1880, the son of William 
Gurney and Charlotte (Wood) Stevens. 
When he was seven years old he started 
school in the “common” schools of 
Ogle County, and in 1892 passed the 
county exams. In addition to this for- 
mal education, during his early years 
his mother read to him a great deal— 
the Iliad, Odyssey, and Roman history. 
Later, his sister, Lonne, read Shake- 
speare to him. 

When Tom, as he was called by his 
family, was about thirteen, he went to 
Chicago to attend school at the Armour 


Mr. White suggested this special issue and has 
been responsible for gathering the rest of the 
articles on Thomas Wood Stevens. He is Asso- 
ciate Professor of Speech at Wabash College 
and has taught at the University of Hawaii, 
the University of Wisconsin, the University of 
Oklahoma, the University of Wyoming, and 
Indiana University. 

*This is a condensation and revision of a more 
complete biography written under the super- 
vision and guidance of Professor Andrew T. 
Weaver, Chairman of the Department of Speech 
at the University of Wisconsin. Reference is 
often made to The Calendar, a personal note- 
book in which Mr. Stevens kept an informal 
collection of ideas as well as notes on day-to- 
day matters. Any quotation for which a source 
is not given is from this notebook, hereafter 
referred to only as The Calendar. Mr. Stevens’ 
intimate papers, as well as his personal library 
and contributions from pupils and friends, are 
contained in the Thomas Wood Stevens Me- 
morial Theatre collection, University of Ari- 
zona, Tucson. 


Scientific Academy, because, he said, 
“A Mr. Fry told me that he would give 
me a job when I graduated, so I went.” 
In 1897 he graduated from his four 
year “classical course,’ and started a 
mechanical engineering course at the 
Armour Institute of Technology. For 
a time he had a tuition job in the Ar- 
mour [Institute library, but, as he told 
later, he was fired, because he could 
not put a book away without reading it 
first. However, he gained the friend- 
ship of a Professor Rooney who en.- 
couraged him in reading and in writ- 
ing poetry and plays. 

The Stevens family had moved to 
Chicago in 1893, the year Tom started 
school at the Armour Scientific Acad- 
emy. In addition to his work at the 
Academy, young Tom studied at the 
Chicago Art Institute on Saturdays. 
The seeds of his future were sown dur- 
ing these last years of the century: study 
at the Art Institute, the institution 
with which he was later formally con- 
nected for some fifteen years; in 1899 or 
1goo, the printing press under the front 
stairs of the family home at 5430-5432 
Lexington, Avenue; tennis; decreased 
interest in the engineering work at the 
Armour Institute; increased knowledge 
of and interest in the creative arts. 
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Tom’s interest in printing sent him 
to the Museum of Rare Books in the 
Newberry Library, Chicago, to see some 
specimens of fine printing. He saw and 
studied some of the world’s masterpieces 
from the beginning down to the Kelm- 
scott Chaucer. Not long after that the 
blonde lad with wide blue eyes broke 
away from Armour Institute, purchased 
a font of type, and started to edit and 
print the Blue Sky Magazine. 

The year 1900 was an important one. 
Forced by the death of his parents to 
leave school, he sought work, but he did 
not regret leaving the Armour Institute 
of Technology. He later wrote: 

By that time it was clear that I wanted a 
fine arts course, and there was none, leading to 
degrees either at Armour or elsewhere, except 
in architecture. . . . If such a course as many 
universities now offer had been available, I 
should probably have given up some of the 
practical training I have had to get... . It 
[would have] meant the divergence of creative 
energies in the wrong years of a man’s life, 
since the colleges then offered none of the 
essential technical training. 


The necessary work he found with the 
Santa Fe Railroad, assisting the adver- 
tising manager, writing advertising, 
handling printing and engraving. While 
employed by the Santa Fe, Tom took 
his first trip to Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
later to become his home, and its in- 
fluence on him and in his writing is ap- 
parent later. 

The Blue Sky Press flourished, moved 
from its birthplace to larger quarters, 
continued for some time, and is now 
listed in catalogues of rare books. In 
1901 the Blue Sky Magazine, published 
by the Press, was merged with Alwil 
Press. Of the venture Mr. Stevens wrote 
many years later: “I had picked up the 
printing trade, and was designing in 

1From a copy of a letter written at The 
Players, New York City, May 1, 1931, to J. 
William Kennedy, Department of Architecture, 


University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, in The 
Calendar. 


the field. Started a small art magazine 
and press for limited editions. This 
grew so that I could drop the advertis- 
ing job. We printed about thirty books 
(The Blue Sky Press editions), and I 
worked at designing and painting.’ 

About 1901 Thomas Wood Stevens 
was invited to join “The Little Room,” 
a group of artists and writers who met 
for tea in Ralph Clarkson’s studio in 
Chicago. Among the members were 
Lorado Taft, Oliver Dennent Grover, 
Edith Wyatt, and Hamlin Garland. 
These associations were invaluable, a 
strong influence. The transition was 
complete. Although he retained his in- 
terest in architecture and its allied en- 
gineering problems, his interests and 
abilities had been transferred to the 
creative aspects of art and literature. 
And he was only twenty years old! 

The designing, printing, and _letter- 
ing work which he had “picked up” 
brought him his first important pro- 
fessional position. From 1903 to 1913, 
Mr. Stevens taught at the Chicago Art 
Institute. First he taught lettering; later 
he taught classes in illustration and in 
mural decoration, and gave public lec- 
tures in Art History. 

The activities and interests in this 
vitally energetic young man were myr- 
iad. In 1902, for instance, he became 
literary critic for The Inland Printer. 
In 1904 he married Helen F. Brad- 
shaw, an artist, and spent a summer 
honeymoon in Michigan, “painting, 
fishing, writing, reading.” ‘Throughout 
the years she gave sympathetic under- 
standing to his work, encouraging him 
and aiding him in every enterprise he 
undertook. In 1906 he went to Europe 
to study painting under Brangwyn. At 
the Art Institute, after one year of teach- 
ing, he was made head of the depart- 
ment of illustration. Matter-of-factly he 


2 Ibid. 
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wrote of this: “Had some ability in or- 
ganization and was made head of de- 
partment next year. Went abroad and 
studied with Frank Brangwyn; was giv- 
en charge of Mural Painting. Later 
studied painting, briefly, with Sorolla. 
Began to exhibit etchings about 1907; 
again the organizing impulse—helped 
to set up the Chicago Society of Etchers, 
and was president of it for a while; 
wrote their first book, The Etching of 
Cities, and a book on Lettering which is 
still current.’’ 


Stevens’ personal notes record that he 
“began theatrical work” in 1908. When 
asked about this new development, Mrs. 


Thomas Wood Stevens wrote: 

As to how he happened to choose the theatre. 
As is usual this developed gradually, almost 
imperceptibly. Shakespeare was his nursemaid 
from early childhood. And as soon as he went 
to Chicago, where plays were first available to 
him, he and his sister attended everything. 

The first play I know of his writing was The 
Flirt and the Franchise for the Fulcrum (school 
paper) at Armour Institute about 1900. Many 
plays, masques, etc., were written for special 
occasions for Art Institute students’ activities. 
And he directed them, It was a happy, almost 
unconscious training. He learned to handle the 
amateur as almost no one else has ever done. 
Got fine feeling and performance from totally 
untrained people.# 


Mr. Stevens’ own account of the be- 
ginnings of his interest in the theatre 
as a creative outlet, brief as it is, is re- 
vealing: 

My interest in theatre had always been keen, 
and in 1908 I became a sort of Chicago repre- 
sentative and stage manager for Donald Robert- 
son, who produced a play (The Chaplet of 
Pan) I had written in collaboration with Wal- 
lace Rice in 1908. All my spare time after 
this went to dramatic activities. In 1909 I 
wrote and produced The Pageant of the Italian 
Renaissance at the Art Institute, one of the 
first dramatic pageants in America. The success 
of this led to The Pageant of Illinois at North- 
western; the next year, The Old Northwest at 
Milwaukee; and The Pageant of St. Louis, given 


3 Ibid. 
4 Personal letter to the writer, July 8, 1947. 
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in conjunction with Percy MacKaye’s masque, 
in 1914. From this time I became a sort of 
specialist in civic and community drama; the 
work requires some imagination, a swift technic 
in research, literary and dramatic experience, 
and a knack for the organization of community 
spirit.5 

In the summer of 1912, Mr. Stevens 
gave a series of lectures at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. The following school 
year, 1912-1913, he was employed at 
Wisconsin as Lecturer in Art. His 
courses were described as follows: “A 
General Survey of Fine Arts. An illus- 
trated lecture course, chiefly on painting 
and sculpture. First semester: Primi- 
tive Art Through the Renaissance. Sec- 
ond semester: Modern Art.”° Little 
information is available about this year 
at Wisconsin except that he commuted 
to Chicago to give weekly lectures at 
the Chicago Art Institute and that he 
was active with Zona Gale, Thomas 
Dickinson, and others, in dramatic ac- 
tivity. Among the plays produced by 
the Wisconsin Dramatic Society at this 
time was Ryland, a “new and original 
play by Thomas Wood Stevens and 
Kenneth Sawyer Goodman.”* 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 

In 1913 while at the University of 
Wisconsin, “T. W.,” as he was called 
by many of his students and friends, 
was asked if he would like to come to 
Carnegie Institute of Technology to 
organize and direct a new department 
of stagecraft. It was a difficult decision 
to make. The theatre had been more 
or less an avocation with Mr. Stevens. 
This move would make it his vocation, 
and again change the tenor of his work. 
After considering it on a long walk 


5 From the letter from Mr. Stevens to Mr. 
Kennedy, note 1 above. 

® University of Wisconsin catalog, 1912-1913, 
172. 
7 Thomas H. Dickinson, “The Wisconsin 
Dramatic Society,” Wisconsin Alumnus, XIV, 


No. 4 (Jan., 1913), 164. 
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over the hills of Madison, he went to 
Pittsburgh and suggested that instead 
of a school of stagecraft the new depart- 
ment should be a theatre arts school. 

In 1913, he (President Hammerschlag) and 
Russell Hewlett, who was Dean of the School 
of Applied Design, invited me to come to Car- 
negie Tech and work out a plan for a school 
of stagecraft. . . . I thought it all over, and 
went to Pittsburgh with another scheme. Not 
for a school of scenery and lighting, not for 
applied design in the narrower aspect, but for a 
school of the arts of the theatre—something 
more comprehensive and more difficult. The 
idea appealed to Hammerschlag, and the initial 
difficulties were swept aside in an hour's con- 
ference.8 


The President and others were im- 
pressed with the idea. Mr. Stevens re- 
signed from the University of Wiscon- 
sin on July 15, 1913, gave up his lectures 
at the Chicago Art Institute, and in 
September moved to Pittsburgh. There 
he organized the first collegiate degree- 
granting Department of Drama in the 
United States. He built its policies, 
arranged its curriculum, and_ planned 
its future. 

Thomas Wood Stevens, George Pierce 
Baker, Alfred Arvold, Alexander Drum- 
mond, Frederick Koch, E. C. Mabie, 
Glenn Hughes, Frederic McConnell, 
Jasper Deeter, Hallie Flanagan Davis, 
Barrett H. Clark, and Paul Green are 
educational theatre leaders who, through 
their vision, tenacity, and outstand- 
ing personal achievements, contributed 
much to the theatre in America. Rosa- 
mond Gilder discussed these “First 
Twelve” in her article, “Who’s Who in 
the Tributary Theatre,” and of Mr. 
Stevens she said: 


“The First Twelve” includes Thomas Wood 
Stevens who in 1914 carved out of the fresh 
material of his theatre knowledge the first the- 
atre ever developed as part of an American col- 
lege curriculum. There was no precedent or ex- 


8 Thomas Wood Stevens, “The Background: 
The First Plan and the Goal,” Theatre Arts 
Monthly, XXIII (July, 1939), 491. 


ample to go by when Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology decided to establish its theatre course. 
Professor Baker was teaching at Harvard and 
had already inspired a band of theatre workeis, 
playwrights, actors, artists, teachers . . . but 
as far as official Harvard was concerned he was 
teaching the history of the drama and _ the 
principles of argumentation, not theatre. 

When Stevens—that “fine and modest artist of 
the theatre” as Kenneth Macgowan called him 
—arrived in Pittsburgh from Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. . . he had to think through the whole 
problem involved in establishing a university 
school of acting, directing, designing, and writ- 
ing as part of the four-year under-graduate 
course. 


More details of these beginnings at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology are 
to be found in Thomas Wood Stevens’ 
own accounts of the problems involved: 


The technical side was fairly simple. The 
students were to learn the entire work of the 
theatre by doing the entire work of the theatre. 
It was merely a question of dividing the work 
into systematic courses . . . work began with 
a class of 18 students. We took all who pre- 
sented themselves with proper credentials, and 
on this account we learned about as much from 
them as they did from us; we learned what 
afterward turned out to be the most essential 
feature of the whole plan; that quality, talent, 
and potential artistic power were the valuable 
ingredients—nothing else mattered half so 
much,10 

As our objective was to teach, not what the 
student could learn in his first six weeks in 
stock, but what he could not learn there, our 
choice of plays was inclusive. We put on a 
Greek tragedy every year, and always on April 
23, a play of Shakespeare. . . . We ranged over 
the drama, ancient and modern, with the hope- 
ful idea that all good fish were for our net. 
... This meant many styles of acting and many 
different directors.11 


Classes and lectures included diction, 
drawing, costume, dance, scene paint- 
ing, French, German, history of the 
theatre, history of play production, and 
surveys of painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, furniture, and decoration. There 


9 Theatre Arts Monthly, XXVI (July, 1942), 
461. 

10 Stevens, op. cit. (above, note 8), 492. 

11 Ibid., 494. 
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was constant rehearsal and production 
of plays, constant application of the 
knowledge received in the classroom to 
the practical problems of the theatre. 
“He (the student) must come to see a 
play as a thing of movement, of emo- 
tion, of sound and picture, rather than 
as sO many pages printed in a book.... 
One of our favorite theories about in- 
struction in acting was the plan of the 
visiting director, or guest master. We 
believe that great good may accrue to 
the student from working, for limited 
periods, under the instruction of differ- 
ent men, actors, dramatists, or direc- 
tors,”’!? 

One can see from these notes on the 
new department that Thomas Wood 
Stevens approached his work from the 
field of the painter, the etcher, the prac- 
titioner of the manual arts, the writer, 
the actor, the director of plays and pag- 
eants. The first school of drama in an 
American college was an art school, a 
school of fine and applied art. Its ex- 
ample has been followed, at least to a 
degree, all over the country. At Car- 
negie the arts of the theatre were or- 
ganized through a regimen of observa- 
tion and of manual training, of the eye 
and hand training that is the basis of 
all art instruction. But Mr. Stevens saw 
beyond these. He saw the training of 
the mind through the trained hand and 
eye. He had seen the dramatic schools 
of the period with their external prac- 
tice combined with little or no theory. 
His goal was to correct the practices of 
these schools. 

Always as an ideal the School of Drama keeps 
before it the standard of general culture. This 
ideal is represented in the more general items 
of the curriculum, the languages, the literatures, 
the sciences of general learning. With this 
general ideal it combines, to quote the noble 


words of Mr. Stevens, the theory of “an ex- 
panded and stimulated sense of resource” that 


12 Thomas Wood Stevens, “School of the 
Theatre Arts,” Drama, XVI (Nov., 1914), 636. 
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comes with technical training. It deals with 
pictorial art, painting and sculpture, furniture, 
architecture, and music. .. . The technical work 
is continually interpreted by the work of an 
historical nature on the story of the theatre, 
of literature, and of folk activities. All of this 
lays the basis in general culture and personal 
equipment for the more concerted work of the 
theatre.13 


During his fifteen years at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Stevens pro- 
duced some two hundred plays. Of 
these he personally directed sixty-one, 
including such plays as: 

1914-1915: Two Gentlemen of Verona 
by Shakespeare, Iphigenia in Tauris by 
Euripides, The Second Shepherd’s Play, 
Glory of the Morning by Ellery Leon- 
ard, Dancing Dolls by Goodman (new), 
The Wonder Hat by Goodman and 
Hecht (new), The Chaplet of Pan by 
Stevens and Rice; 

1915-1916: Hippolytus by Euripides, 
Henri Durot by Hecht (new); 

1916-1917: The Pillars of Society by 
Ibsen, Paolo and Francesca by Phillips, 
Holbein in Blackfriars by Goodman and 
Stevens, Deirdre by Yeats, The Flight of 
Deirdre by Stevens; 

1917-1918: National Red Cross Pag- 
eant by Stevens, The Diamio’s Head by 
Goodman and Stevens (new), Atalanta 
in Calydon by Swinburne, Joan of Arc 
by Stevens; 

1919: (One-half year only due to the 
war) Pageant—Victory of Peace by Ste- 
vens, Pierrot Home from the Wars by 
Stevens, The Constant Lover by Hankin, 
A Florentine Tragedy by Wilde; 

1919-1920: Hidden Treasures of Earth 
by Stevens, John Gabriel Borkman by 
Ibsen, Pippa Passes by Browning;** 

1920-1921: The Devil’s Disciple by 
Shaw, Don Juan by Moliére (Stevens’ 
translation); 


18 Thomas H. Dickinson, The Insurgent The- 
atre (New York, 1917), 113. 

14 Stevens directed a total of fourteen plays 
during this season. 
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1922-1923: The King’s Threshold by 
Yeats, Taming of the Shrew by Shake- 
speare; 

1923-1924: Adventure by Stevens, 
League of Youth by Ibsen, Trojan Wo- 
men by Euripides, Ryland by Goodman 
and Stevens, Napoleon Crossing the 
Rockies by MacKaye.*® 

Thomas Wood Stevens remained as 
Head of the Department of Drama in 
the School of Fine Arts, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, from 1913 to 1925, 
directing plays, supervising his faculty, 
and teaching such varied classes as his- 
tory of the theatre, playwrighting, scene 
design, lighting, costuming, production, 
and acting. 

In 1939 the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of this, the first degree- 
granting school of drama in America, 
was celebrated. The annual tributary 
issue of Theatre Arts Monthly for that 
year was dedicated to Thomas Wood 
Stevens. In one of the many articles in 
this issue concerning Stevens and Car- 
negie Tech, Henry Boettcher said, 
“That the working methods of the De- 
partment remain in broad outline un- 
changed is a tribute to the far-sighted- 
ness and clear vision of Thomas Wood 
Stevens and his associates.”’?¢ 


Goodman Memorial Theatre 


On March 20, 1909, Mr. Stevens had 
written to the Chicago Art Institute, 
outlining a plan for a repertory theatre 
to be associated with the Institute. In 
1925 he was offered the position of di- 
rector of a new theatre, repertory com- 
pany, and school such as he had sug- 
gested sixteen years before, and he left 
Carnegie Tech to return to Chicago. 


15 From a mimeographed list, “Regular Day 
Student Major Productions, 1914 to 1941,” 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Department 
of Drama. 

16“The Foreground: As It Stands Today,” 
Theatre Arts Monthly, XXIII (July, 1939), 507- 


The theatre had to be designed, the 
school organized, policy determined, and 
actors and actresses hired. The task was 
a formidable one. But Tom’s ability at 
organization which had evidenced itself 
during the early years in Chicago and 
at Tech was equal to the task, and in 
October, 1925, a small professional com- 
pany gave its first performance. During 
the first season the Repertory Company 
of professional actors and actresses was 
to play, from October to May, not 
fewer than four performances a week. 


In an article, Stevens outlined briefly 


his ideas for this art theatre: 

The basic idea is to give to the membership 
and the public an opportunity to see plays 
which could not, in the usual course of the- 
atrical entertainment, be presented. 

Our Repertory Company intends to give, each 
season, as many good old plays as can be ade- 
quately produced, allowing time for perform- 
ance as well of about an equal number of new 
plays, any one of which may disclose elements 
of lasting interest. . . . That is why the inscrip- 
tion of Kenneth Goodman's was chosen for the 
stone lintel over the entrance: “To restore the 
old visions and to win the new.” 

In each case the question is whether a par- 
ticular old play is worth revival, or a particu- 
lar new play is suited to performance. In the 
end, the audience must aid in making these 
decisions, and the greatest thing the Goodman 
Theatre can hope for its future is an alert and 
creative audience.17 


For the next five formative years 
Stevens guided the school and theatre, 
establishing a following for his program. 
But there was trouble. The directors 
of the Art Institute, backers of the 
Goodman Memorial Theatre, did not 
see eye to eye with Mr. Stevens; they 
wanted a more popular series of plays. 
Rather than drop his ideals of the the- 
atre as it should be, in 1930 he resigned 
the directorship. 

Charles Collins, critic on the Chicago 
Sunday Tribune, wrote about his resig- 


17 “The Kenneth Sawyer Goodman Theatre,” 
The Drama, XVI (Nov., 1925), 35 
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nation and the Goodman Theatre's de- 
velopment: “Thomas Wood Stevens 
ends his five years’ service as director of 
the Goodman Repertory Theatre and 
Dramatic school to the accompaniment 
of applause for his achievement. 

‘The Goodman grew under his direction, 
slowly and weakly at first, rapidly dur- 
ing the last year or two. It is now an 
art theatre of distinction, an institution 
in which Chicago, as a whole, is learn- 
ing to take some pride. When one calls 
the roll of titles from the Goodman's 
playbills of Mr. Stevens’ regime the ef- 
fect is impressive. . . . It is a catalogue 
worthy of an art theatre. .. 

The majority of the Goodman com- 
pany sided with Stevens in his opposi- 
tion to the new policy. Neal Caldwell, 
leading man, said, “We were working 
definitely for a theatre and were just be- 
ginning to get there. We were working 
for important plays. They want semi- 
important plays. They want a theatre 
which will please everybody. . . . It is 
ironical that the Art Institute should 
take the art out of its theatre.”'® And 
Whitford Kane, one of the directors, 
called the change in policy a betrayal of 
Kenneth Sawyer Goodman’s ideals. 

Mr. Stevens reported on his five years 
at the Goodman in Theatre Arts Month- 
ly, January, 1931, presenting complete 
details of size of audience for each play, 
public support for the old play and 
the new, and the range of plays offered. 
Forty-two plays were given in all, with 
two or three recognized classics, two or 
three “standard” works, one or two 
definitely modern or modernistic, and 
usually one or two new American plays 
each season. Of the ten plays with the 
heaviest box office response, The Vik- 
ings, The Rivals, Holiday, Juno and the 
Paycock, The Critic, Six Characters in 


18 June 1, 1930, Part 7, 3. 
1% New York Times, June 2, 1930, 25. 
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Search of an Author, Dear Brutus, 
Twelfth Night, The Inspector General, 
and When We Dead Awaken, only two 
had a record of Broadway success. Seven- 
teen non-royalty plays, classic and stan- 
dard, drew larger crowds than twenty- 
five royalty plays, and eighteen com- 
edies drew less than twelve tragic plays. 

Looking over the figures, and remembering 
the plays and their presentation, I believe the 
element which is common to the high rating 
titles is dramatic distinction. This sounds like 
rank idealism, and I remember as I write the 
sad eye with which the Chairman of the The- 
atre Committee informed me that I was an 
idealist; it hurt him as much as it did me, but 
he simply had to tell me. . . . Of course, what 
success means in a repertory or an art theatre is 
not wholly determined by box office. . . . Success 
is in the standard of plays given—in the plays 
and nothing else—and in the service to the 
growing public which appreciates these plays. 
No theatre can be important except one which 
deals in important plays.2° 


For his successor at Goodman he penned 
these few words: ‘“This experience testi- 
fies that he will find his successes in 
works of quality and character, not in 
pastiche or Broadway warmed over. This 
hopeful conclusion I hand on with real 
satisfaction.”’* 

In May, 1930, Mr. Stevens left the 
Goodman Memorial Theatre, and _ all 
but two of the company resigned, an in- 
dication of the devotion he aroused in 
those with whom he worked. Much pub- 
lic excitement and trouble for the Art 
Institute followed his resignation, but 
“T.W.” had done his work well, and the 
stable foundations he had laid at the 
Goodman survived the turmoil. The 
new policy, opposed by Stevens, rapidly 
resulted in failure, and the Repertory 
Company at the Art Institute was dis- 
continued. But the school exists today, 
an establishment which owes its present 
to the past he made for it through his 


20 “What the Audience Wants,” p. 67. 
21 Loc. cit. “On Pageants,” The Calendar, 
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vision of the educational theatre ideal, 
an important theatre with important 
drama. 


On Pageants and Pageantry 

In the years which followed his resig- 
nation from the directorship of the 
Goodman Theatre, Thomas Wood Ste- 
vens continued to write and direct pag- 
eants. Between 1909 and 1941 he was 
the author and director of some forty or 
more pageants. The dramatic pageant 
was an innovation to America when he 
wrote and produced The Pageant of the 
Italian Renaissance at the Chicago Art 
Institute in 1909. His personal and in- 
formal account of his work in this dra- 
matic form is extremely informative ol 
a period in the entertainment history 
of America about which many of us 


know little. 

This business began, so far as I was con- 
cerned, thirty years ago, in the Chicago Art 
Institute, when the society of Antiquarians asked 
me to put on a show for them; they didn’t 
know what they were going to get, and I didn’t 
know what I was gonig to give them. We only 
knew the date—six weeks off. By the time the 
show came off, we had shifted the big casts into 
Blackstone Hall, made a temporary theatre of 
it, and I found myself directing a drama, nearly 
three hours long, mostly in blank verse (and 
most eloquent) with 750 people playing the 
Renaissance in Italy from Giotto to Michael- 
angelo. 

The next big one was at St. Louis in igry. 
There a group of civic minded men and women 
were fighting a hard fight for the regeneration 
of the city—a new city charter, etc. I did a 
pageant in Forest Park, with a masque by 
Percy MacKaye to follow. The idea was to 
focus the whole city on its past and its aspira- 
tions—to start a new idea of the city. There 
I used five thousand in the cast, MacKaye two 
thousand five hundred in the Masque. We 
played four nights to audiences of eighty thou- 
sand a night, on the average, of whom twenty- 
two thousand’ paid for their seats—the rest free. 
And thirty days later the city voted its new 
charter by a majority of only a thousand—all 
the papers admitted the pageant did it. The 
production cost $118,000, and when we were 
through, there was $20,000 left in the treasury, 


with which the present municipal theatre, in 
its first form, was developed.22 


In 1917 Stevens wrote and produced 
Drawing of the Sword at Carnegie Tech. 
This pageant dramatized the purposes 
of the Allied Nations. Later it was com- 
bined with the Red Cross Pageant, 
played in over one hundred cities in 
1917 and 1918, and took in over $1,000,- 
ooo for the Red Cross. In his notes 
Stevens commented on this pageant: 
Then in 1917 with the war came a call for 
something to commemorate the beginning of 
the draft—a new high moment in America. For 
that, at Carnegie Tech, a masque, later the 
National Red Cross Pageant: the allied cause in 
emotional blank verse. Afterward done on Long 
Island with a cast of the stars of the stage; 
and from Long Island we came into the Metro- 
politan Opera House, Carnegie Hall, and the 
Hippodrome. After, when I went abroad with 
the AEF, some hundreds of performances were 
given around the country. A very simple show, 
and it went the same in a town in West Vir- 
ginia as in New York with Sothern, two Barry- 
mores, Maxine Elliott, and “the most distin- 
guished cast ever assembled.’2% 


After World War I, Stevens wrote 
and directed some thirty or more pag- 
eants and masques such as the Missouri 
Centennial in St. Louis in 1921; the 
Yorktown Pageants in 1931, done for the 
Government under a _ Congressional 
Commission, with a cast of 4500, half 
soldiers; and the Old Fort Niagara Pag- 
eant in 1934. Of such pageants as these, 


he wrote, 

A successful pageant is always built on some- 
thing the community really cares for. The 
city may be the hero, the theme. Or some spe- 
cial event or sequence. The Italian Renaissance 
Pageant could only be played by artists or art 
students. The pageant of St. Louis is valid for 
St. Louis only. The whole community must 
be recruited for it, and people won't get to- 
gether and rehearse for weeks except for some- 
thing they care about. Hence the work must 
be specially studied and written, to create 
the voice of the community speaking. That's 
why the real thing can't be commercialized. 


22“On Pageants,” The Calendar, 
2° Loc. cit, 


You can’t make a stock pageant, and have it 
go. They won't do it unless they respect it— 
hence the value of historical accuracy, and no 
end of research. Research pays, but not in 
money. The real thing is, and must be, a mass 
emotional experience. It has to be firmly 
grasped, and then swung.?4 


Thomas Wood Stevens was a master 
of writing and directing the civic pag- 
eant, so popular preceding and follow- 
ing World War I. Of the almost total 
eclipse of civic pageantry in America, 
“T.W.” asserted: 


After the war, the pageant game began to be 
attacked on one side by commercial racketeers, 
and from below by cheesecloth shows in the 
high schools. We tried to defend it by a Na- 
tional Pageant Association, trying to hold up 
standards of dramatization and performance. I 
was President of it for a time, but it slipped 
away to Gresham’s law. We prepared careful 
bulletins to guide people; but the rackets could 
make more money by not following our advice, 
and the high schools didn’t have the skill. 
Hence, the period of pageants of boredom; the 
trouble wasn’t in the scheme, but in the un- 
skillful use of it.25 


Publications 


The amount of writing Mr. Stevens 
did in all forms is incredible. He wrote 
plays, pageants, scenarios, lectures, po- 
ems, short stories, articles, essays, mono- 
logues, and novels. He translated and 
adapted plays. “T.W” published fifty- 
one books plus eleven Shakespearian 
adaptations, or a total of sixty-two 
books. These include eight books of 
poetry, two poetic dramas, nine plays, 
two stories, three prose works, one novel, 
twenty-two pageants, two textbooks, and 
three masques, as well as the aforemen- 
tioned eleven Shakespearian adapta- 
tions. 

That is not all. Between igo7 and 
1941 he wrote fifty-four pageants and 
masques. As a playwright his output 
totals thirty-six plays either entirely his 


24 Loc. cit. 
25 Loc, cit, 
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own or written in collaboration with 
such men as Kenneth Sawyer Goodman 
and B. Iden Payne. One year he experi- 
mented with five monologues. Alto- 
gether he published 403 separate items. 
To the teacher and student of the 
theatre, his most important literary con- 
tribution is his textbook on the history 
of the theatre, The Theatre from Athens 
to Broadway, published by D. Appleton 
and Company, New York, in 1932. This 
text, an outgrowth of his lectures in the- 
atre history at Carnegie Tech, occupied 
his spare time from 1928 to 1932. It 
expounds the author’s theory: 


It [the theatre] must make its tinsel seem 
gold, its difficult manipulations seem easy, its 
long-practiced devices seem to happen of them- 
selves, or else its magic is lost. . . . Briefly, the 
dramatic activity of any race at any time is 
composed of two swinging forces: first, the crea- 
tive force, expressed in the drama, and skele- 
toned in the collected work of the playwrights 
of the hour; second, the interpretative force 
of the theatre, expressed in terms of production, 
of which the actor’s is the major province. 
The creative side itself is in its own way inter- 
pretative as well, for it takes the stuff of life 
and the juice of faith and molds its product 
from these. But at least it draws into its field 
fresh impulses, matter of value to men hitherto 
unshaped to any expressive or eloquent uses. 
The interpretative side takes nothing new into 
the theatre, but it gives out, prodigally and 
generously. The one creates a spiritual wealth, 
the other distributes it. No theatre is complete 
or important without its drama, no drama 
without its theatre.26 


Although the emphasis is on the prac- 
tical workings of the theatre and the 
philosophical meanings may be a bit 
neglected, The Theatre from Athens to 
Broadway is an informative and stimu- 
lating work. It accomplishes its pur- 
pose: a drama survey, short, wisely se- 
lective yet comprehensive, as it sum- 
marizes the oscillations of the two main 

26 Thomas Wood Stevens, The Theatre from 


Athens to Broadway, D. Appleton & Co. (New 
York, 1932), pp. x, xi, 
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forces of the theatre, the playwright and 
the actor. 

His other textbook first appeared in 
1916 and is still in wide use by engi- 
neering students, art students, printers, 
library schools, and students of scene 
design. This is Lettering, printed by 
the Prang Company of New York and 
Chicago. The review in School Arts 
Magazine suggests why this book has 
retained its usefulness for thirty-one 
years. “This book is a welcome addition 
to the literature of the subject for sev- 
eral reasons. The examples of good 
lettering are large enough to be easily 
studied: they present a wide variety of 
beautiful forms; they show the work of 
many of the foremost American de- 
signers of good lettering. . . . The text 
is the sort that a teacher likes to read— 
it yields its thought easily, and the 
thought is good.” 

It is not within the province of this 
brief biography and evaluation to con- 
sider each of the 403 works of Thomas 
Wood Stevens. But at least one of his 
plays should be mentioned, merely as 
typical of the many. In 1926 when Mr. 
Stevens was Head of the Drama Depart- 
ment at the Chicago Art Institute, D. 
Appleton and Company published a 
collection of six one-act plays for him 
under the title, Nursery-Maid of Heav- 
en. These plays, like most of his dra- 
matic works, were written for the ama- 
teur. They are admirable in their 
sincerity, in their fineness, and in their 
potential effectiveness. Walter Prichard 
Eaton wrote of them: “Designed chiefly 
for amateur production, and one or two 
for outdoor occasions, these plays never- 
theless contrive to pack a good deal of 
charm and significance into brief com- 
pass, and are admirably adapted to their 
purposes. They are clean-cut, smooth 
and dramatically effective, and the title 


27 XVI (September, 1916), 45. 


play, a modern ‘mystery,’ has delicate 
human and appealing beauty.”*s 

Thomas Wood Stevens was a poet, 
and this is apparent in all his literary 
works. He wrote hundreds of poems, 
many of them widely published. West- 
ward Under Vega, a long narrative 
poem, was published in 1938, and won 
critical acclaim. Typical of the reviews 
was that of Percy Hutchinson who 
wrote: “Westward Under Vega is good 
poetry, good drama, good narrative.”’*° 

Of his many articles on the theatre in 
its various aspects, none is more reveal- 
ing of “T.W.’s” ideas of what it can 
and should be than “Field Notes on the 
War in Times Square”: 

The actors say: You fellows are so concerned 
with the moment that you have lost all relation 
to all that led up to it; you exalt it, you call 
yourselves contemporary but you are merely, 
in respect to the stream of time, insular.3° 

So long as an audience hears only the speech 
that is the mode, it will consider the speech of 
any other mode strange and foreign to itself, 
and difficult to follow. Only the most familiar 
plays of Shakespeare seem to be easily followed; 
and here there is surely a loss, as a good many 
of us find the other plays interesting in a par- 
ticularly agreeable way because we can, in the 
rare opportunities that occur, hear them as a 
fresh experience, unstaled by echoes. The less 
the audience hears the older modes, the less 
it will want to hear them.31 

The function of the theatre is to house and 
interpret drama—such of it as is humanly valid. 
The most optimistic of us, and the youngest, 
and the most violently contemporaneous, can 
hardly believe that this year’s vintage is super- 
ior to all others—this year’s vintage alone... . 
It’s not hopeful to believe that no more aged 
wine will be sampled.32 


Thomas Wood Stevens wrote as he 
lived, quietly and with dignity, and al- 
ways with that slight touch of kindly 
humor. The teacher and student of the- 


28 “Books,” New York Herald Tribune, (June 
13, 1926), p. 18. 

29 New Republic, XCV (July 27, 1938), 339- 

30 Theatre Arts Monthly, XV _ (September, 
1931), 720. 

31 Ibid., 724. 

32 Tbid., 725. 
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atre should read tor himself the many 
articles he wrote on the theatre, for his 
philosophy of what the theatre can and 
should be, suggested so briefly in the 
excerpts above, is a philosophy that 
must not be forgotten. Those of us in 
the non-commercial theatre must recog- 
nize and fight for the things “T.W.” 
fought for, and the writer knows of no 
single man in the theatre who has writ- 
ten of its problems so cleaily or so 
dynamically. 


Other Theatrical Activities 

Stevens directed and taught at many 
different drama centers. There were di- 
recting tasks at various little theatres 
such as the St. Louis Garden Theatre 
and the Detroit Civic Theatre. In 1936 
he served as Regional (mid-west) Di- 
rector of the Federal Theatre. From 
1934 to 1937 he made adaptations of 
nineteen Shakespearian plays and other 
Elizabethan dramas, and produced them 
at the Chicago, San Diego, Dallas, and 
Cleveland Expositions, bringing classic 
drama to the masses. This venture, 
which most commercial theatre authori- 
ties predicted would fail, played over 
seven thousand performances, sold over 
two million admission tickets, and had 
as many as three companies playing at 
one time. In a personal letter Mrs. 
Stevens wrote to a friend: 

The one great achievement of his life hardly 
referred to here [speaking of some account of 
his work he had been asked to prepare] was 
the Globe Theatre, where a young and _ pro- 
fessional company (now nearly all celebrated 
in Hollywood and New York) gave 19 of Shake- 
spear’s plays, in the Elizabethan manner, in a 
theatre as like the Old Globe as possible. They 
played at four successive Expositions, and were 
on the road for three years, playing to paid 
audiences that numbered well over two million 
people. This was all due to Tom’s own con- 
viction and knowledge, and his devotion to 
the conviction that this was the way to do 
Shakespeare.33 


383Copy found in The Calendar. 
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Stevens believed the student should 
work under many directors, under many 
skilled individuals of the theatre in its 
various facets, and wherever he was 
working brought in professional direc- 
tors and designers to give of their knowl- 
edge and experience to his students. 
After he resigned from the Goodman 
directorship, he became a “touring” 
director, and spent three summers di- 
recting at Michigan, three summers at 
the State University of Iowa, and three 
years at Stanford University. The Good- 
man disagreement on play policy had 
not changed his mind at all. The plays 
he directed at these various schools indi- 
cate what he felt was “important” 
drama. 

For example, at Stanford, he pro- 
duced: Don Juan by Moliére, Novem- 


- ber, 1937; The Alchemist by Jonson, 


November, 1937; The Trojan Women 
by Euripides, December, 1938; The 
Winter's Tale by Shakespeare, Febru- 
ary, 1938; Caleb Stone’s Death Watch 
by Martin Flavin, 1938; The Nursery 
Maid of Heaven by Stevens, February, 
1938; The Vikings by Ibsen, March, 
1938; Camille in Roaring Camp by Ste- 
vens (from Harte), July, 1938; All’s Well 
That Ends Well by Shakespeare, Octo- 
ber, 1938; Tobias and the Angel by 
Bridie, December, 1939; The Mask and 
the Face by Fernald, February, 1939; 
Hippolytus by Euripides, February, 
1939; A Night’s Lodging by Gorki, 
March, 1939; The Tempest by Shake- 
speare, July, 1939; The Two Shepherds 
by Benavente, August, 1939.** 

In the fall of 1941 he accepted a new 
appointment, Head of the Department 
of Dramatic Art, University of Arizona. 
He taught again his much-enjoyed 
classes in history of the theatre, play- 
writing, and production. Again he di- 


34 From a list in The Calendar. 
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rected as he had at Carnegie Tech, at 
Iowa, at Michigan, and at Stanford. 
Again he inspired the hard work ol 
drama students and awakened that per- 
sonal devotion which he always gained 
from his co-workers and students. At 
Arizona he directed his own translation 
of Moliére’s Don Juan, Flight to the 
West, and Tobias and the Angel. Then 
suddenly, after only one semester in his 
new position, on January 29, 1942, just 
three days after he had celebrated his 
sixty-second birthday, he died of occlu- 
sion of the heart, a great loss not only 
to Arizona, but to civic, community, 
and professional theatres throughout 
America, and to the people who work 
in them. For Thomas Wood Stevens did 
so many new and great things that eased 
the paths of those who followed in his 
steps, and such countless little things 
for so many individuals who knew him, 
that one cannot put his personal con- 
tribution into words. He was a man 
who touched the lives, ambitions, and 
ideals of everyone he met, no matter 
how casual that meeting may have been. 
His personal serenity, his detachment, 
and yet his warm and personal concern 
with the development of the resources 
of his students made him a much-loved 
figure in the educational theatre world. 
Such contributions cannot be measured 
or expressed adequately. 


Philosophy and Contributions 


To evaluate the contributions of this 
man of many talents and many interests 
is difficult. He believed and taught that 
the theatre must deal in important 
drama to be an important theatre. He 
lived his conviction that no theatre can 
be important which deals only in trifles. 
Although no credit line is given to 
Thomas Wood Stevens on the four-page 
announcement of the 1933-34 season of 
the Bonstelle Civic Theatre, Detroit, it 


contains these sentences which summar- 
ize his philosophy of what a community 
(and educational) theatre should do, 
and it is more than coincidence that 
this appeared as he took over the direc- 
tion of this group. “It must give new 
plays, for without new plays the theatre 
loses part of its creative purpose. It 
must give the great plays of the past; 
youth needs them, and where else can 
this be served? It must look to its man- 
ners and morals, but it cannot afford to 
lie about life. It should lead, never ig- 
nore, the taste and interest of its [au- 
dience |.”"*° 

Mr. Stevens worked for this ideal of 
the theatre throughout his years at Car- 
negie, Goodman, Iowa, Michigan, Stan- 
ford, Arizona, and numerous commun- 
ity theatres. Even more important, he 
transferred this ideal to the thinking 
and resultant efforts of countless stu- 
dents and co-workers. 

Who are some of the men and women 
who felt his influence? Frederic Mc- 
Connell, Bernard Szold, Theodore Vieh- 
man, and Charles Meredith, directors; 
Hardie Albright and Colin Clements, 
playwrights; Alexander Wyckoff, scene 
designer; Lucy Barton, costume de- 
signer, writer, director, lecturer, play- 
wright, teacher; Katherine Engle and 
Helen Forrest Lauterer, costume de- 
signers; Bess Johnson, Irene Wicker, and 
Howard Claney, radio; Arleigh Wil- 
liamson and Eugene Wood, teachers; 
Norman Foster, Arthur Lubin, Rhys 
Williams, Hollywood directors; Martha 
Scott, Carl Benton Reid, Roman Boh- 
nen, Paul McGrath, Will Greer, Betty 
Amiard, Bert Tanswell, and Irene Ted- 
row, actors and actresses. Those listed 
are merely indicative of his wide in- 
fluence. Literally hundreds were in- 

85 From The Bonstelle Civic Theatre, a tour 
page brochure announcing the 1933-34 season 
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spired by this man of art, letters, and 
theatre. 

If one were to choose Stevens’ most 
outstanding contribution, something 
more tangible than his ideals of the 
theatre, it would be his organization 
and development of the first collegiate, 
degree-granting course in drama at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. It 
was his vision that changed the original 
idea of a school of stagecraft into a 
school of the theatre arts. If one studies 
the courses he set up at Carnegie and 
the courses offered later by other col- 
leges and universities, it is obvious that 
the influence of this first school of the 
drama has been wide. 

This is also true of the Goodman 
Memorial Theatre. Repertory theatres 
have not had too much success in Amer- 
ica, but the Goodman Theatre was 
successful under “T.W.’s” guidance. 
From its early experimental years little 
theatre groups throughout the country 
learned that audiences can be built for 
good plays and good theatre. 

Not only at Carnegie, but at all of 
the colleges and universities in which 
he taught and directed, the student was 
the most important ingredient. “It was 
clear that the school must exist for the 
students, not the students for the 
school.’’** It was more than mere train- 
ing of hand and eye and head. The 
basic philosophy was that of the devel- 
opment of the individual’s resources 
rather than a development of specific 
techniques. “We do not know what the 
student will make of himself through 
and after this course. .. . We are not 
vitally concerned with the question, hav- 
ing before us the task of sending him 
out a trained man or woman, with an 
expanded and stimulated sense of re- 


86 Thomas Wood Stevens, “School of the The- 
atre Arts,” Drama, XXVI (Nov., 1914), 636. 
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source, and some orderly knowledge of 
the background of his craft.’ 

Above all else, Thomas Wood Ste- 
vens believed in the theatre. He believed 
in theatre as theatre. He often dis- 
cussed the matter of theatricalism in 
the theatre, saying, “Why are we so 
afraid the stage will be a stage? Why 
shouldn’t it? We can’t really make it 
anything else.”** The theatre to him 
was a teaching device, an educating de- 
vice, a philosophical device, and a com- 
posite of all the arts. 

One summer at the State University 
of Iowa the writer worked under his 
direction. He was impressed by a man 
of quiet maturity, of staunch courage, 
of infinite patience, of overflowing 
knowledge of people and of the theatre. 
Individuals were important to him. He 
always had or made time for them and 
their problems. Students were impor- 
tant to him. In his relations with them 
he had a professional, yet friendly ap- 
proach, giving freely of himself and 
his knowledge and his time. 

As has been repeatedly mentioned, 
Stevens believed that there was an au- 
dience for good, old plays. He had 
proved this at Goodman. He proved it 
again in his venture in streamlining 
Shakespeare. His approach here was as 
ever—audiences want acting and the 
play. 

How can one summarize the life of 
this quiet yet dynamic individual? Stu- 
dent of engineering, printer, poet, pag- 
eanteer, director, painter, etcher, lec- 
turer, novelist, short story writer, teach- 
er, playwright, founder of the first 
collegiate degree-granting dramatic art 
course—a man with dozens of inter- 
ests and successful in all. First in 


37 Ibid., 639. 
88 Thomas Wood Stevens, “Stage Without a 
Curtain,” Theatre Arts Monthly, XXII (Feb., 
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almost every venture that has opened 
new fields to the non-commercial the- 
atre in America, Stevens saw his ideas 
and his dreams take on reality, watched 
his pupils and collaborators carry for- 
ward the work to which he gave the 
original impulses, while he himself, in- 
different to external rewards and devoid 


of any hunger for power, went quietly 
on his way, seeing new visions and 
dreaming new dreams. Thomas Wood 
Stevens was one of the really creative 
pioneers in every branch of the Ameri- 
can tributary and educational theatre— 
able playwright and discerning critic, 
fine director, extraordinary teacher. 
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RECOLLECTIONS AND IMPRESSIONS 


OF “T.W.” 


AT CARNEGIE TECH 


Pioneer in Education 

It was early in 1igt4 that | 
Thomas Wood Stevens. I was lunching, 
as was my Custom during the season of 
repertory of modern and classical plays 
under my management at the Fine Arts 
Theatre in Chicago, at that unique fore- 
gathering-centre for artists and _ those 
interested in the arts, the Cliff Dwellers 
Club. Two gentlemen, strangers to me, 
came to the table of which I happened 
to be the only occupant, and introduced 
themselves. Their manner of approach 
differed considerably. The one who took 
the lead was forceful and emphatic. He 
gave his name as Hammerschlag, and 
explained that he was the president of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
in Pittsburg, and added the astonishing 
news, for it was indeed a matter for 
astonishment in those days, that he had 
conceived the novel idea of having a 
department of drama as an integral part 
of the College of Fine Arts at that insti- 
tution. He then introduced his com- 
panion as the head of the department, 
Thomas Wood Stevens. They wanted 
to know whether, at the conclusion of 
my season in Chicago, I would go to 
Pittsburgh and put on a play for them. 


met 


For some time I had felt that chang- 
ing conditions in the theatre had created 
the need for definite training of actors 
rather than the old haphazard way of 
drifting or forcing one’s way onto the 
stage without preparation. Consequent- 
ly I was intensely interested and readily 


consented to the proposition, though I 
could not, of course, have any notion 
that the quiet and likeable Mr. Stevens, 
who had remained so unobtrusively in 
the background, was to be my colleague 
at intervals for a quarter of a century, 
and not only a colleague but a friend. 

I repeat that Thomas Wood Stevens 
—hereinafter, as they say in legal con- 
tracts, to be referred to as “T.W.,” since 
that was the manner in which he was 
generally addressed, though to me_ he 
was always Tom—was responsible for 
the organization of the first department 
in any college which granted a B.A. in 
Drama. This fact should in itself assure 
him a prominent place amongst the 
pioneers of the @ducational theatre, but 
that and the effectiveness with which 
he accomplished it are only amongst the 
number of achievements which make his 
work memorable. To me at any rate, it 
was the variety of his accomplishments 
that was, perhaps, his most notable 
characteristic. 

It was only gradually that I came to 
the realization of the wide range of 
‘T.W’s. many-faceted capacity. Expres- 
sion of pleasure at a painting in the 
Stevens’ sitting room would call for an 
explanation by Mrs. Stevens of where 
and how Tom came to paint it. I would 
discover from a chance meeting with an 
expert in fine printing that T.W. was 
an authority on lettering. After this, it 
was no surprise to learn that an etching 
I had admired was done by T.W. A 
professional visit to St. Louis elicited 
the information that a full half of the 
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Pageant and Masque of that city was 
written and directed by T.W., although 
I had heretofore heard it attributed en- 
tirely to Percy MacKaye. I naturally 
became acquainted with T.W.’s work 
as a dramatist by seeing his plays pro- 
duced at Carnegie Institute of ‘Tech- 
nology. Before long I was to have the 
opportunity of knowing how as an au- 
thor he had a remarkable gift for meet- 
ing the demands of an occasion. The 
entry of America into World War I was 
celebrated at Carnegie Tech by a so- 
called pageant—actually it partook more 
of the nature of a masque—written by 
T.W. It was my task to direct The 
Drawing of the Sword at Carnegie Tech, 
later in St. Louis, at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York, and on Long 
Island, so that I had ample opportunity 
to observe how well it served its purpose. 
It is as dramatic as such a composition 
can be expected to be, and it is written 
throughout in flowing and most speak- 
able verse, rich in apt and unforced 
imagery. 

Similarly, T.W. again demonstrated 
his gift for meeting an occasional re- 
quirement when he wrote his Pageant of 
Jeanne D’Arc. Although furnished in 
response to the request of a society to 
celebrate an anniversary, he wrote what 
amounted to an effective play on the 
subject, a play which, incidentally, in 
form and substance anticipated in many 
respects Bernard Shaw’s masterpiece. 
The parallel between the two authors’ 
selections from the actual cross-exami- 
nation of Joan is remarkable. 

Remember that in the formulation of 
a drama department he had to start 
from scratch. The academic require- 
ments for a bachelor’s degree were de- 
termined by State Law but the technical 
field was entirely virgin soil. There can 
be no surer tribute to T.W.’s capacity as 
an organizer than, the fact that the 
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drama department he created differed 
hardly at all as far as the curricular set- 
up is concerned from the numerous off- 
spring which so rapidly came into be- 
ing after the initial impetus of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. Inevit- 
able changes came later, of course, in- 
cluding some in which Carnegie ‘Tech 
itself has shared. 

To be sure, there was much trial and 
error and there were also some unfore- 
seen and surprising discoveries. ‘There 
was much more emphasis on acting 
then. I suppose the very notion of a 
college drama department was so novel, 
not to say revolutionary, that this and 
the very general ignorance of the fact 
that there are technical aspects of the the- 
atre apart from acting, explain the fact 
that the first small group which formed 
the drama department consisted of stu- 
dents who were interested solely, or at 
any rate primarily, in acting. Certainly 
it was a most talented little group in 
that respect. If the same ratio of ex- 
pertise were to be applied to any recent 
college group it would upset the law of 
averages! Remember that a career as a 
professional actor still appeared to be 
a large and open field to any one posses- 
sing talent, but that at the same time 
most parents were averse to their chil- 
dren engaging in it. In view of this it 
is not surprising that T.W., as well as 
the rest of the small faculty, placed act- 
ing rather than the other technical as- 
pects of drama in the forefront of their 
endeavors, though the importance of 
the other branches gradually forced 
themselves into recognition. 

Visiting at intervals of varying dur- 
ation but with comparative regularity, 
I was in the best possible position to 
watch the growth of the department. I 
was not so much concerned personally 
in the developments that there was dan- 
ger of being unable to see the forest for 
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the trees. I soon learnt to admire the 
quiet yet diligent and persistent man- 
ner in which T.W. went his way. If he 
was discouraged by the necessity of con- 
forming to regulations imposed upon 
him of which he did not approve, he 
never let them get him down. He found 
compensation in the steady growth of 
the department, and not only at Car- 
negie Tech but later elsewhere, he must 
have found continual satisfaction and 
reward in the loyalty and affection of 
his students, many of the more talented 
of whom worked with him in the pro- 
fessional company at the Goodman The- 
atre in Chicago, at the Garden Theatre 
in St. Louis, and in the Globe Theatre 
companies of “streamlined” Shake- 
speare. I have stressed the variety of 
T.W.’s accomplishments but in mentally 
summing up my impressions I have 
come to the conclusion that it was this 
capacity to earn the respect and confi- 
dence of his students, and so to foster 
their whole development as artists and 
citizens, which in the last analysis was 
his most valuable contribution to the 
community. 
B. Iden Payne* 


Romantic Artist 

“Here is a man who comes to the stu- 
dent—who needs neither the assurance 
of being vested nor the barricade of a 
desk.” That was the thought, if not the 
words, that went through my mind on 
first meeting Thomas Wood Stevens. I 
had come from Columbia University 
(where it was routine to creep into the 
Department Head’s office and peek over 
the edge of the desk) and should have 
been taking tryouts for Carnegie Tech’s 
Drama Department. However, I had 
located the stage by the sound of ham- 
mers and wandered in to ask my way. 


*Mr. Payne, veteran director and teacher, is 
Professor of Drama at the University of Texas. 
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In no time atall 1 was stapling chicken- 
wire on a mountain and there T.W. 
found me. He introduced himself, asked 
me all necessary questions, heard me 
read, explained the approach and _ in- 
tent of the school, and barely inter- 
rupted my labors. And so I was in the 
Drama Department—paper-work to be 
completed later. At once I was aware 
that the non-commercial theatre was a 
comradeship. 

By this initial action, Stevens had 
made it clear that if there was autocracy 
in this type of theatre, it was an autoc- 
racy by election, not by divine right or 
money. It was a kind of inner election, 
for the only vote cast was within you. 
That was the man you would work with, 
not ‘for’, 

Tom Stevens, as far as I know, ulti- 
mately came to the theatre because it was 
the art which was the most enthralling 
—not the most rewarding or comfort- 
able. To him, theatre was creation, not 
just exhibition. And he was primarily 
the creator; he cared little to exhibit 
himself. Hence his whole theory of 
training others in the theatre was to 
give them the material (as he knew it) 
of creation. Stevens was trained in a 
period when it was thought that, for 
the talented, artistic creation would 
come cleaner and more surely when the 
artist knew all his tools and their ca- 
pacities and could take his imaginative 
flight from the eminence the tools would 
build. In T.W.’s experience, genius was 
a rarely found quality, and he encour- 
aged no one to count on it. Sad that he 
could not have lived into this period in 
which genius is so general and the ar- 
duous training of his day is no longer 
needed. 

Due to the nature of my work, I saw 
intimately two facets of the many that 
made up Tomi’s Theatre—the teacher 
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and the designer. A word about each 
as I think he saw them. 

Theatre is not a vocation; it is an art. 
Vocational training attempts only to 
show the student how a job is done, 
usually currently, and frequently in 
terms of “how” the teacher does it, or 
did it. But the student of an art is to 
become an artist. As such, in any field, 
he must be conscious of the world, then 
and now: its flora and fauna, its people, 
how and what they wrought and wright. 
That is a large order, and no four years 
of schooling can cover it, but those years 
can point out the need of that knowl- 
edge and how to secure it. It was along 
those lines that T.W. attempted to 
build the drama course. Using (at first) 
a Beaux Arts system, the student’s morn- 
ings were filled with histories, language, 
speech, and music. These were slanted 
and scaled for best usefulness in the 
theatre but were not of the theatre. The 
afternoons were given over to rehearsal, 
playwriting, stage training, varied danc- 
ing, fencing, use of period arms, and such 
matters. The late afternoon-early eve- 
nings were for crew work in scene, cos- 
tume, prop and electrical shop; the 
nights for performance and the crew- 
work thereon. From 1919 to 1924 there 
were approximately thirty productions 
every school year, more than half of 
them each year being full-length plays. 

Stevens saw no need for courses in 
the theory of theatre or stagecraft, unless 
a history of dramatic literature could be 
so construed. All such information was 
acquired under practical working con- 
ditions. To know his trade the artist 
must work with his hands, but to create 
in his field his mind can use all of 
man’s wisdom. T.W. knew that, as well 
as the fact that it is more by Umgang 
mit Menschen than by sitting in the 
classroom that the student can speed up 
his acquisition of knowledge. To that 
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end, T.W. gave freely of his time, knowl- 
edge, experience, and humor; so did all 
his staff. They were never too busy to 
explain, enlarge, question, or ponder an 
idea or to shrewdly criticise any prod- 
uct. As he picked up a chair to use in 
rehearsal, it was the natural thing for 
Stevens to comment on its design, func- 
tion, and history; and it became the 
natural thing for the student to heed 
such information. No matter what his 
special field in the theatre, such infor- 
mation was a necessary tool of the stu- 
dent’s trade. Tom Stevens had little 
use for any teacher whose out-of-class- 
room or off-stage talk was of self. Teach- 
ing was an all-hour job, and worldly 
conversation could be a better contri- 
bution to knowledge than could the 
most exhaustive self-evaluation. 

This was a sound, basic, even classic 
method of teaching, though I suspect 
Carnegie Tech’s Board of ‘Trustees 
thought it was a nasty invention of the 
Institute’s original and brilliant Presi- 
dent, Arthur Hammerschlag. At any 
rate, after the members of the Board, 
being little men, thought they would 
show to better advantage standing on 
Hammerschlag’s corpse, this philosophy 
of teaching fell on hard days. When it 
was patent that the new method of ad- 
ministering the school would be that of 
a prep school, T.W. left Carnegie. ‘Those 
years at Tech were perhaps his freest 
as a teacher, for the whole concept until 
then had been largely his. Elsewhere 
he had to fit into an already cut frame. 
Many students have profited from work- 
ing with him—it’s sad that so few insti- 
tutions have done so. 

Some years ago, when I was teaching 
design, I ran across a pamphlet on The 
Principles of Design that was surpris- 
ingly good. Surprisingly, for the pam- 
phlet had been written and published 
in the 1880’s and we tend to forget that 
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principles, if sound, remain valid. The 
odd thing was that to our eyes today the 
included illustrations, selected by and 
in many instances executed by the au- 
thor, seemed to belie all the author's 
carefully stated principles of design. As 
in clothing: the principles of covering 
the body have remained essentially the 
same for many centuries, but how odd 
the clothes of the fourteenth century 
would look on the streets today—though 
no more odd than the clothes of today 
would look on the streets of the four- 
teenth century. All artists are trained, 
or should be, in the principles of their 
craft but almost invariably execute their 
work in the mode of their day. Only the 
very great succeed in transcending the 
mode or exalting the mode of their day 
into a universal one. 

Trained as a painter at the turn of 
the century and entering the theatre 
with the thunder of the New Stagecraft 
in his ears, Stevens presented to his de- 
signers at Tech the interesting specta- 
cle of the artist well equipped with prin- 
ciples, but with no established mode in 
which to clothe those principles. He was 
willing to try anything, or rather, let 
the designer try anything. When the 
resulting set was on the stage he usually 
made the best of it, though he was quite 
frank in his post-critique. As I con- 
tinued to work with him in later years, 
though his criticisms remained most as- 
tute, I noted that his personal prefer- 
ences materially changed, swinging more 
into line with the stage currents of the 
later twenties and early thirties. Not 
that certain basic principles of line and 
mass changed, but his eye became ac- 
customed to the newer concepts of 
color in sets, costumes, and lights. When 
I first went to Tech Art was expressed 
by amber light—all amber light—and 
rags strewn around the stage. Amber 
light was so standard that T.W. had de- 
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veloped a hue pattern for its use: all 
set colors had to be warm and so did 
all costume hues with the exception of 
a sort of Kelly green which Stevens felt 
‘stood up’ under that vicious light, i.e. 
did not go ‘grey’ by reaction from the 
amber hue. Recall Robert Edmond 
Jones’ sets and costumes for both Rich- 
ard and Hamlet, before he, too, entered 
the luminous period. Stevens was quick 
to accept the improvement of luminous 
light—a soft white light, controlled by 
the amounts of violet-red, violet-blue, 
and green-yellow used as components. He 
was equally ready to approve as I cau- 
tiously shifted from his favorite brown 
set colors to cool pastels—violet greys, 
grey greens, grey blues. In those days 
we built such set hues by multiple spat- 
ters (usually seven) on a white base. 
T.W. was soon enthusiastic when he 
found that he could model set colors at 
will by changing light emphasis, and 
soon was preaching the new formula as 
positively as the old. He was quite 
aware of the historical change but, aside 
from a fondness for the introduction of 
some ‘rich’ color whenever possible and 
an impatience with spatter as the only 
means of producing the necessary vibra- 
tion, showed no regrets for the passing 
of the old Art Theatre color. 

Stevens quickly approved of the sim- 
plification of scene-painting detail which 
became general at the time, accepting 
the change for aesthetic reasons, though 
he was quite aware that the cause was as 
much the gradual disappearance of the 
really skilled scene-painter as it was a 
change in design. And so he was soon 
talking of Appia, if not of Craig, with a 
cautious approval. However, at heart, he 
was a romanticist. I am one, too. There- 
fore we felt most happy together when 
talking of the beauties of, say, an old 
set at the Comédie Francaise or working 
on a production in which there was 
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some justification for a splash of color 
here and there. T.W. never quite ad- 
mitted that, but a glance over a list of 
some of the plays we did together is re- 
vealing. Too, he had an_ interesting 
hobby which told the story. Whenever 
a set appealed to him, T.W. would ask 
to have it left up, or set up, and lighted. 
Then he would make a small oil sketch 
of it in his most impressionistic manner. 
When you looked over the group of 
sketches, his “feel” for richness of color 
was most apparent. It must have been 
the same desire for warm, rich color 
which made him turn to Brangwyn as 
a master. And that, in turn, affected 
both Woodman Thompson and me, the 
two designers Stevens had during his 
years at Tech. The same influence has 
been passed on to many of T.W.’s and 
our students. 

In the matter of composition, Stevens’ 
favorite stage grouping showed, | 
thought, most strongly the influence of 
Brangwyn. Whenever possible a_pro- 
nounced, slightly off-center group backed 
up by a high set massing for accent (a 
grouping that my students would rec- 
ognize as a base triangle at the foot of 
a height or leading line) became the 
picture for his climactic scenes. Per- 
haps I can best sum up his choice as to 
set and production color by quoting 
one of his last remarks to me on the 
subject. Talking to Tom and Helen on 
the afternoon of what proved to be the 
last night of Katharine Cornell's short- 
lived production of Lucrece he said: 
“Don’t miss it, Alec; that’s our kind of 
show right through. It is beautiful, and 
it’s something you'll always want to re- 
member.” We didn’t, and it was. 

In its truest sense romanticism stands 
on a platform of classicism, whether the 
romantics like to admit it or not. I have 
said that Thomas Wood Stevens was a 
romanticist; he believed, however, in 


classical training as the best base for 
individual creativeness. The early days 
at Carnegie Tech were indicative, and 
in his last conversations with me that 
was confirmed. We were discussing his 
plans for the school department of Car- 
oline Sherman’s ill-fated Main-Line The- 
atre and so surveyed the beginnings at 
Tech and his varied experiences and 
essays during the fifteen some years in- 
tervening. His conclusions were to use 
his original plans again, modifying only 
to incorporate the newer phases of the- 
atre. But, Stevens insisted, once that 
training was over, he would encourage 
all to spread the wings of their imagina- 
tions and fly. 
Alexander Wyckoff* 


He Thought I Could Do It 


As soon as the ceremonies were over 
I scooted out of Carnegie Hall, clutch- 
ing the document which stated that | 
was now a Bachelor of Arts in Drama, 
and hurried home to change from my 
white dress to something more appro- 
priate for a trolley-ride. Soon enough I 
was bounding along toward Homestead 
and the first of my post-student jobs for 
TW. The last came in 1940, when he 
called me to New Mexico to costume 
the Entrada of Coronado. That first 
assignment, simple as it was, illustrates 
equally with the last, complex under- 
taking one of the outstanding features 
of my professional relations with Tlfom- 
as Wood Stevens—his confidence in my 
ability to interpret his ideas in terms 
of costume. 

In after years when I designed and 
made his costumes for pageants and for 
the Globe Theatre, we seldom bothered 


*Mr. Wyckoff, for many years scene and cos- 
tume designer for professional, community, and 
university theatres and teacher of scene design, 
is now working exclusively in the field of cos- 
tume with the Guild O'Crafts, Inc., Leonia, 
N. J., which he organized in 1931, 
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with drawings, either his or mine. We 
would discuss the problem in terms of 
the play: its mood, its period; of indi- 
vidual characters: their place in the 
play, their personalities. We would de- 
cide on colors. Perhaps he would express 
a preference for certain materials, but 
generally he left that to me. Frequently 
we spoke only in comparatives: “some- 
thing like Katherina’s dress,” or ‘the 
Holbein Erasmus,” or “Carpaccio, you 
know.—” He left the amplification of 
such suggestions to me. 

His knowledge of the oddities of cos- 
tume—those touches which distinguish 
one sort of person from another and 
help to point up a character—was a 
constant surprise and pleasure, like his 
knowledge of the minutiae in so many 
other fields. For instance, he showed me 
how to tie the military sash on Parolles’ 
left arm, in a fashion which I found 
long afterwards in a little-known paint- 
ing of an Elizabethan warvior. He knew 
all about Coronado’s golden armour and 
the varieties of defensive garnuents worn 
by the adventurers who fo}lowed that 
hero into our Southwest. He and I 
fought a lone battle to keep those same 
Spaniards out of the comb morion, seem- 
ingly the only sixteenth century ar- 
moured headpiece known to advertising 
illustrators, but actually not in use till 
long after 1540. 

Not that Tom’s concern with archae- 
ological exactness denoted the literal- 
minded pedant intent only on pursuing 
the facts as facts, in the face of artistic 
and dramatic truth. He had, as we who 
were his students all remember, an ex- 
traordinarily vivid feeling for the signi- 
ficant detail. He knew that such details, 
intelligently selected, can be put to- 
gether in a mosaic to make a rich, warm 
picture of eternal humanity caught at a 
particular moment in time. For Tom 
Stevens was above all an artist, and your 
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artist selects thriftily. He taught me to 
abstract from the great mass of visual 
material in any period those items 
which would count theatrically. 

T.W. taught me to absorb the feeling 
of color as recorded in both the pictorial 
art and the poetry of a period and to 
build my costume palette with that 
feeling, according to the needs of the 
play. He was most sensitive to texture, 
quick to appreciate the opulent glow of 
real velvet or the homely comfortable- 
ness of tweed. Working with him I 
first learned to discriminate the differ- 
ent dramatic qualities of, say, taffeta, 
cashmere, china silk, or brocaded satin. 
He pointed out to me the value of 
sashes, fringe, feathers in varying a 
rhythmic pattern. He was charmed by 
the way the Pueblo Indians employ 
such devices in their ceremonial dances, 
breaking the deep monotonous beat of 
stamping feet with the visual syncopa- 
tion of fringed sashes as well as the 
sound of knee-rattles. He made me see 
that those traditional trappings of an 
ancient religious rite are dramatic cos- 
tume as truly as the inventions of Jean 
Bérain or Inigo Jones. 

Looking back over the years, it is 
hard to say how much of what I have 
learned about costume on the stage came 
specifically from T.W. and how much 
I have absorbed from other sources. Of 
this I am sure, it was from him I learned 
how to look and how to use what I see. 

Probably all of us remember that con- 
fidence in our abilities which was such 
a strong feature of Tom’s association 
with his pupils and protegés. He ex- 
pected us to rise to emergencies and we 
rose. It never seems to have occurred 
to me to question my powers when he 
called upon me to tackle a job; if he 
wanted me to do it I just supposed I 
could. When I went to Tech I must 
have thought I wanted to be an actress; 
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I came out a costumer and a costumer, 
above all, I have remained. Somehow 
I had begun to costume the Department 
plays, learning as I went along. My 


_ mother, an excellent seamstress, took a 
_ dim view of my dressmaking abilities. 


Once she asked me why I imagined I 
could make all those costumes. “Why 
Mother,” I answered, “the plays have 
to be costumed, and if Mr. Stevens 
thinks I can do it, I can.” That confi- 
dence in me, is, I am sure, the greatest 
legacy he could have left me. 


Lucy Barton* 


Teacher and Students 

I remember, as our class awaited 
Thomas Wood Stevens’ first meeting 
with us in the theatre at Carnegie Tech, 
word went around that he was a poet, 
and some of the students had _ books, 
including his Masques of East and West, 
to prove it. More than one of us won- 
dered how a man could be a poet and 
also carry on the vigorous life of play 
director, producer, and head of a suc- 
cessful drama school. Then T.W. came, 
and we found out. 

Almost from the beginning his love 
for the greatest in poetic drama flowed 
out to us—but it came along with the 
most hard-boiled and practical break- 
down of stage techniques we were ever 
to encounter. From the beginning, we 
saw that Stevens had it in mind that 
we must soon make a living in one of 
the most demanding professions, and 
he drove us to learn our jobs. 

Yet he was aware that nerves and 
self-consciousness can be a terrible thing 
to some young actors, and he had al- 
most a mystical way of making one at 
ease in his classes and at rehearsal. 
Others of the splendid staff he had 


*Miss Barton, author of Historic Costume for 
the Stage, is in the Department of Drama at 
the University of Texas. 
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gathered at Carnegie were not always 
so considerate of actor's feelings, and— 
with a play to get on—no one expected 
they should be. I have seen Stevens 
angry, and working under pressure, but 
I never heard him say a hurting or angry 
word to any actor. 

Stevens was especially conscious of the 
necessity for clear diction and proper 
voice production for students about to 
tackle the professional theatre. And 
even when he was very tired or busy 
he would seek an actor who, although 
he might be playing a part with some 
acclaim, seemed to be neglecting his 
speech. When the warning seemed im- 
portant Stevens would be certain he 
was unheard by other students, and 
then he was the quietest but sternest 
of critics. 

In this regard, I was with him later 
for several afternoons in New York 
when he was casting The Anatomist for 
William Harris, Jr. At that time the 
Stanislavski method and mystique of 
study had reached its height, and scores 
of serious young actors and actresses 
who had made it almost their religion 
came to Stevens for readings. ‘Their 
sincerity, their concentration was won- 
derful, and yet they had voices neg- 
lected and hopeless. Stevens thought it 
just about criminal that the many 
teachers of the “Method” of those days 
should have done this to their students. 

It must have given the greatest satis- 
faction to T.W. to see so great a per- 
centage of his students became them- 
selves excellent directors, and that this 
development of young directors contin- 
ued for a generation and become one 
of the mainstreams of our surging 
American theatre. The chief reason 
for this is that from the start Stevens 
made each actor aware that he was 
only part of the scene. The depth and 
beauty of Stevens’ stage movement was 
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always evident and he always let us 
know what he was striving for and his 
ways of achieving it. 

Another splendid thing, and as _prac- 
tical as it was generous, that T.W. did 
for his students, was to bring the illus- 
trious from all the arts to the theatre 
so as to have the students become ac- 
quainted with them. It gave the young- 
sters a grand lift to meet and talk as 
fellow-workers with the famous. And 
these introductions were responsible for 
many of the students working in the 
companies of these stars in later years. 

The last rehearsal I ever saw of 
T.W.’s stays in my mind as an instance 
of his unflagging selflessness in regard 
to his young students. Stevens was at 
Stanford, and I walked in on what 
seemed an overpoweringly difficult bit 
of staging, for Ibsen’s Vikings of Helge- 
land. I remarked that a simpler produc- 
tion would have saved him much grief, 
and he said he wanted his class to have 
this task, for in the future they would 
find that not all worth-while plays could 
be put on simply, and this was acquaint- 
ing them with problems of more magni- 
tude. It was indeed, but I saw that 
T.W. was working too hard himself. 

Thomas Wood Stevens’ range in stag- 
ing was surely greater than that of any 
other American director. Neither Be- 
lasco, in one medium, nor De Mille in 
another, ever took on such a task as 
was Stevens’ in the Pageant at York- 
town, Virginia. There warships of the 
United States Navy awaited their cues 
in the harbor, and whole Indian tribes 
had entrained from western states to be 
part of the drama. And of equal mag- 
nitude was his Coronado pageant in the 
southwest. But I think a deeper joy 
came to Stevens when he worked at the 
opposite extreme—on the tiny stage of 
the “Old Globe,” at the World’s Fair, 
Chicago, and at San Diego and Dallas, 
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where under his guiding hand the plays 
of Shakespeare and Marlowe came to 
life again. For that superb company, 
acting the great plays with naturainess 
and spirit and precision, had nearly 
every one of them in preceding years 
come to Stevens as new pupils, had been 
trained by him, had become his friends 
—and I know it gave him serene satis- 
faction to have there before him such 
happy proof that his years of generous 
labor had been so greatly worth-while. 
Charles Denis McCarthy* 


AT THE GOODMAN 


Magic, Beauty, Truth 

I have been asked to give an evalua- 
tion of Thomas Wood Stevens's work, 
his contributions, during the period he 
was in Chicago as head of the Goodman 
Theatre, Art Institute. The request 
gives me the keenest pleasure. As far 
as I can remember I never knew Thomas 
Wood Stevens, the man. But his work 
I did know; his contributions I did 
know; and in knowing these I can still 
deceive myself into thinking I knew the 
man. 

It was a number of years ago and my 
memory may play me false but it seems 
to me that Mr. Stevens came to Chicago 
as the first manager, let us say head, of 
the Goodman Theatre, its dramatic 
productions, and its school. The archi- 
tect, Howard Shaw, had died before 
the entire expense connected with the 
building of the theatre had been met. 
So Mr. Stevens and his company started 
with a financial handicap. How he 
gathered his company I do not know. 
All I know is that from a group of young 
people he made the finest small theatre 
in the country. 

*Mr. McCarthy, after 14 years on the Broad- 
way stage, is now in Hollywood, where he has 


worked with Universal-International and as 
dialogue director for Orson Welles. 
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We had had the little theatre with 
Maurice Brown, a splendid attempt 
which failed too quickly. Suddenly we 
had the Goodman Theatre and Thomas 
Wood Stevens, an exciting company, 
and a series of beautifully staged and 
acted plays. Chicago had a Little The- 
atre. The company worked in marvel- 
ous harmony with Mr. Stevens. He was 
like the driver of a Roman chariot 
dashing triumphantly along a road with 
horses perfectly matched, apparently no 
obstacles in view, the crowds on the 
sidelines cheering. Mr. Stevens intro- 
duced unusual plays to his audiences. 
They lapped them up and asked for 
more. He put on familiar fare with an 
equally enthusiastic reaction. His stag- 
ing of Galsworthy’s Escape is still haunt- 
ingly clear in my mind. 

Thomas Wood Stevens brought magic, 
beauty, truth and wonder to the Good- 
man. He gave Chicago a Little Theatre. 
When he left, the little theatre move- 
ment was dead. There was and is to- 
day a school of acting housed in the 
Goodman Theatre, but the theatre it- 
self died the day Thomas Wood Stevens 
was relieved of his job. The company 
which his personality character 
had brought together disbanded. The 
members all went on to fine opportuni- 
ties elsewhere. 

Robert B. Harshe, Director of the 
Art Institute during these years, was 
in my opinion responsible for the death 
of the Goodman as a theatre. Public 
interest in it was keen; possibly he felt 
the theatre was attracting attention 
away from the museum. He blamed it 
for extravagance. The charge was never 
proved; evidence in fact pointed against 
it. But perhaps because of its great 
success the theatre was doomed. The 
company scattered. Mr. Stevens went 
on to other activities and interests. So 
far as I know he did not again breathe 
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life into a Little Theatre. That won- 
derful flowering of the 1920-30's, a flow- 
ering which was seen all over the coun- 
try, died in Chicago with his going. 

I never knew Thomas Wood Stevens 
as a man but I knew him as a great cre- 
ative force, as a leader whom the men 
and women of his company followed 
with eagerness and love. I knew him 
as the heart and soul and brains of the 
Goodman Theatre. I thought him 
great. 

Eleanor Jewett* 


School for Critics 

Ashton Stevens, dean of America’s 
drama critics, reviewing the first five 
years at the Kenneth Sawyer Goodman 
Memorial Theatre, wrote: “Here is a 
school for drama critics”! The impli- 
cation was that Thomas Wood Stevens’ 
knowledge of theatre was so broad, his 
level of taste so high, his sense of the- 
atre so catholic, that he brought “glo- 
bal” drama to Chicago through the 
channel of this theatre which is an in- 
tegral part of the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago and houses the drama department. 
This building, one of the most beauti- 
ful and best equipped theatres in the 
world, was built as a memorial to the 
brilliant young playwright, whose name 
it bears, and it serves also as a monu- 
ment to the genius of Thomas Wood 
Stevens, who was the guiding hand in 
planning the building and was head 
of the theatre for the first five years. 
The dedication took place October 20, 
1925. 

It was logical that Mr. Stevens should 
be chosen as head of this theatre, which 
was given to the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago by Mr. and Mrs. William Owen 
Goodman. Their son was a close friend 


*Eleanor Jewett has been art critic on the 
Chicago Tribune since 1918 and has published 
two volumes of poetry. 
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of Mr. Stevens, shared with him a keen 
interest in good theatre and collabo- 
rated with him in writing plays and 
pageants. This friendship, however, 
would not have been sufficient reason 
for the choice without the long and dis- 
tinguished service to theatre which Mr. 
Stevens had to his credit. 

When the plans for the Goodman 
Theatre were being formulated, T.W. 
was called into consultation with the 
architect, Howard Van Doren Shaw. As 
a result of his years of study and foreign 
travel, he was able to offer many valu- 
able suggestions which made for the 
flexibility and practicability of the plan. 
Much in advance of his time, T.W., the 
man of vision, brought to the Goodman 
the latest ideas of the European field: 
the plaster sky dome (a triumph in en- 
gineering), wagon stages, the lighting 
bridge in the house, the secret pan- 
elled doors for a down stage entrance— 
all carefully worked out under his di- 
rection. 

Mr. Stevens’ generosity and sympa- 
thetic understanding were evidenced by 
his personal interest in each individual 
in the company. For instance, when the 
late Alexandra Carlisle, distinguished 
English actress, was with the Goodman 
company, she chose parts she particular- 
ly wanted to do, which gave her an 
added zest, of course. She elected to 
play Shakespeare’s As You Like It, and 
Masefield’s The Tragedy of Nan, and 
in both cases her choice was justified. 
Nan showed the beauty and depth of 
the Masefield story, and Rosalind, the 
lightness and gaiety of the heroine, with 
the subtle, tragic implications under- 
neath, as is always true of great comedy. 

Whitford Kane chose to do his Lon- 
don success, Galsworthy’s The Pigeon, 
which was written for him, and he 
shared with us the beauty of his mellow, 
warm characterization. Mr. Kane's 
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Touchstone, to Miss Carlisle’s Rosalind, 
was a repetition of another of his many 
Shakespearean successes. 

Humility, detachment and _ unselfish- 
ness, are some of the characteristics of 
the truly great, and Mr. Stevens pos- 
sessed these virtues in abundance. His 
friendships were among the most dis- 
tinguished men in his profession. One 
of these distinguished men was B. Iden 
Payne, who was with the Goodman for 
several seasons, and later became direc- 
tor-general at Stratford-on-Avon. While 
with our company, Mr. Payne directed 
and played in Dear Brutus, The Inspec- 
tor General, The Critic, Romeo and 
Juliet; directed Ibsen’s When We Dead 
Awaken, (an American premiere) ; and 
with T.W., co-directed The Rivals. 

After the first season, T.W. suggested 
that I look for a play I might like to do. 
Through an interested friend, I found 
a copy of a new play being done by the 
Abbey Theatre, Dublin, which had met 
with great acclaim and angry protest. 
When I gave it to T.W. to read, he was 
most enthusiastic and said it must be 
done by all means, if Whitford Kane 
could be induced to come on from New 
York to direct and play the Paycock. 
Whitford came—stayed—directed and 
played, and Sean O’Casey’s Juno and 
the Paycock made history. This play 
had the longest run of any ever given 
at the Goodman—nine weeks, including 
revivals—and brought the best box of- 
fice returns, despite a high royalty. 

The plays? The best — old —new — 
classics—experimental—world drama in 
time and space; Euripides, Shakespeare, 
Moliére, Sheridan, Ibsen, Shaw, The 
Little Clay Cart from India, Gogol’s The 
Inspector General from the Russian 
theatre, and The Golem, classic from 
the Jewish theatre. It was in the latter 
that T.W. gave an opening to David 
B. Itkin, later of the staff of the Good- 
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man, as well as head of the Department 
of Drama, DePaul University. ‘T.W. 
made Mr. Itkin consultant on the Jew- 
ish tradition, so important for the true 
interpretation of The Golem. T.W. was 
quick to recognize and help the Euro- 
pean artist, handicapped by language 
difficulties, and, as in the case of Mr. 
Itkin, he gave an opportunity to another 
gifted foreigner, Marion Gering, of Mos- 
cow’s Meyerhold Theatre (who subse- 
quently directed Greta Garbo, in Hol- 
lywood) to get a foothold in America 
by collaborating with him, through an 
interpreter, on George Kaiser’s post-ex- 
pressionist play, Gas. This play, then 
the last word in continental theatre, 
was presented for the first time in Amer- 
ica at the Goodman. These activities 
tended to focus international attention 
on the project. The fame of the new 
playhouse became world wide. 


The Goodman Children’s Theatre 
was established by Mr. Stevens in 1926. 
Both he and Miss Muriel Brown, who 
directed and wrote some of the plays, 
foresaw the need for entertainment es- 
pecially planned for children, and less 
than a year after the Goodman was 
opened, the project was under way. The 
Goodman Children’s Theatre was one 
of the pioneers in this field. The audi- 
ence response was immediate. Groups 
of happy children gaily trouped over 
the Monroe Street bridge, on Saturday 
afternoons, to see Lady Gregory’s The 
Golden Apple, Maeterlinck’s The Blue 
Bird, Muriel Brown’s Six Cherry Tarts, 
Robin Hood, Oliver Twist, and Mary 
Hunter Austin’s The Shining Island. 
One of the most successful offerings, An 
Afternoon With Christopher Robin, in- 
corporated material from three of A. A. 
Milne’s most popular books: When We 
Were Very Young, Winnie the Pooh 
and Now We Are Six. This delightful 
production presented an unforgettable 


Christopher in the person of Irene 
Wicker, who later became radio’s “Sing- 
ing Lady.” One of the most popular 
leading men in this theatre activity was 
James Todd (now of Hollywood), who 
had his fans among the “bib set.” Later 
James Todd played a trans-continental 
tour in Eugene O’Neill’s The Strange 
Interlude. Another popular player with 
this group was Babette Block, who is 
now Mrs. Oscar Serlin. The best char- 
acter actor in the Saturday afternoon 
group was Hiram Sherman, a protegé 
of Whitford Kane. Hiram, now a popu- 
lar Broadway actor, recently played a 
principal role in Brigadoon, in London. 

During the season 1926-27, Mr. Stev- 
ens inaugurated what was known as the 
Member's Series, extending to the Art 
Institute Membership the privilege of 
reduced rates for the plays of the Good- 
man repertory company. The next year, 
a general subscription was successfully 
launched, led by Roman Bohnen, one 
of the players, who later gained fame as 
a character actor in Hollywood. The 
Member’s Series remains a major part 
of the theatre program today. 

Mary Agnes Doyle* 


IN PAGEANTRY 


For the Community 

One of the most original and exten- 
sive contributions which Thomas Wood 
Stevens made to the American theatre 
was in the field of mass community 
drama—the productions called, more or 
less accurately, pageants and masques. 
The pageant was a dramatic presenta- 
tion, usually outdoors, of the history, 
accomplishments, and aspirations of a 
community and its people. It was en- 
acted by the people of that community, 
often numbering in the thousands, for 


*Miss Doyle is Assistant Head of the Kenneth 
Sawyer Goodman Memorial Theatre. 
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audiences of the people of the commun- 
ity, at times numbering a hundred 
thousand and more. The masque was 
less an historical, and more definitely a 
symbolical, representation of these same 
forces, always on a smaller production 
scale than the pageant. These dramas 
were then, to paraphrase justly, “of the 
people, by the people and for the peo- 
ple” of the community, and were surely 
the purest form of community theatre. 


T.W. started writing in this form in 
his early days at the Art Institute in 
Chicago and at the University of Wis- 
consin. The Pageant of the Italian 
Renaissance, done at the Art Institute 
in 1909 with a cast of 800, was a notable 
beginning in this style. But his first 
production of major proportion was the 
still remembered Pageant of Saint Louis, 
done in that city in 1914, in conjunction 
with Percy MacKaye’s Masque. In the 
few years that followed came the im- 
portant Masque of Montezuma, then 
the big Pageant of Newark in 1916, 
when he had the valuable help of Sam 
Hume. 

In 1917, while at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, T.W. wrote and 
staged, first with his students, the 
Masque, The Drawing of the Sword, a 
sensitive conception and poetic sym- 
bolic treatment of the reasons why the 
United States entered the first World 
War and the aspirations of the Ameri- 
can people for the future of the free 
world. It is interesting to note here that 
in that original student cast were a num- 
ber of people now leaders in university, 
community, and professional theatre, in- 
cluding Lucy Barton, Frederic McCon- 
nell, and Carl Benton Reid. Immediate- 
ly taken over by the American Red 
Cross, it was performed in many parts 
of the country, both by the original 
company on tour, and by other casts. 
Altogether, it played in over 100 cities 
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and earned over a million dollars for 
the Red Cross. Perhaps its most widely 
known performances were given out- 
doors at Huntington, Long Island, and 
later in Carnegie Hall and Hippodrome, 
New York City, by some of the great 
professional artists of the American the- 
atre of that time, including Maxine 
Elliot, Elsie Ferguson, E. H. Sothern, 
Frances Starr, Helen Ware, Ernest Glen- 
denning, Marjorie Rambeau, Tyrone 
Power I, Eva Le Gallienne, and Nat 
Goodwin. In these performances The 
Drawing of the Sword was the main 
feature of an otherwise realistic work, 
called the Rosemary Pageant, also writ- 
ten by Stevens. Later it was repeated 
under the author’s direction, along with 
his Joan Of Arc, in Brest, France for the 
U. S. Army. The Drawing of the 
Sword, in its writing and productions, 
probably shows Stevens, the versatile 
artist, at his best, as dramatist and edu- 
cator, poet and painter, philosopher 
and _ historian. 

The pageantmaster’s eye was seldom 
absent from any of his writings, and 
he sought subject matter that gave full- 
est scope to his own special style of 
imaginative thinking. His plays were 
often more pageant than play, for ex- 
ample, Adventure, a thoughtful, ‘safety 
first” play written for the National Safe- 
ty Council and first produced in Buf- 
falo in the middle twenties. In all the 
great profusion of his writing, his plays 
seldom failed to contain much that was 
picture and poetry, and his fiction, es- 
says, and poems often were highly dra- 
matic in form and content. 

Magna Charta, a pageant written for 
the American Bar Association, acted by 
its members, and produced in Seattle in 
1928 under the direction of Whitford 
Kane, was a dramatic finishing of what 
Shakespeare failed to complete in King 
John. About this time also, the color- 
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ful Pageant of the Dunes was written 
and staged in northern Indiana. Short- 
ly afterward Ohio in Education was 
written for the National Education As- 
sociation and produced for their con- 
vention at Columbus, Ohio, in 1ggi. It 
was most interesting in its organization- 
al setup. Each of many of the colleges 
and universities in Ohio took the script 
of an episode assigned to it, rehearsed 
it on the local campus, and brought the 
production to Columbus for dress_re- 
hearsal of the entire assemblage the day 
before performance. The result was 
highly successful. 

Pageants were not so numerous in 
T.W.’s later years, largely because these 
years coincided with the depression 
when it was very difficult to raise the 
large sums of money necessary before 
contracts could be signed. Costs of 
stages and costumes ran into many 
thousands of dollars. But at this time, 
1931, Congress had appropriated con- 
siderable money to celebrate the 150th 
anniversary of the surrender of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown, and Stevens was 
commissioned to write and produce 
three pageants, one for each day of the 
celebration. The research and writing 
took him the greater part of a year. The 
organizing of participants and their re- 
hearsal took a whole summer with a 
dozen or more full time assistants on 
the staff. In 1935, when Stevens was 
hard at work in Chicago, organizing and 
rehearsing the streamlined Shakespeare 
productions for the Globe Theatre at 
the Century of Progress, he also found 
time to commute back and forth be- 
tween Chicago and Niagara Falls, New 
York, to supervise production of his 
peace pageant, Old Fort Niagara, in 
which many Canadian citizens from 
across the border played parts. His last 
big pageant was the Entrada of Coro- 
nado, in 1940, performed in part, and 
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with varying sectional emphasis, in a 
number of different cities of the South- 
west to celebrate the four hundredth 
anniversary of Coronado’s expedition 
into New Mexico. It would be unfair to 
Stevens to credit him with much more 
than the script of this pageant, for its 
effectiveness was ty a considerable ex- 
tent impaired in 1uch of the staging, 
which was done by commercial pro- 
ducers, against his advice. 

Helen Stevens, herself an able writer 
and artist, his wife and at the same 
time his best :elper and critic, tells me 
she has a list of sixty-three pageants 
cone hetwcoen 1908 and 1940. When 
one remembers the impressive volume 
of his work in other fields, the volume 
of strictly pageant writing is almost in- 
credible. Yet Stevens was at his best 
when he not only wrote the words, but 
supervised the entire show. He designed 
the sets, or at least gave sketches and 
fullest’ directions to his designer for 
areas, levels, color schemes, and degree 
of formalization. He set up the organi- 
zation of committees and larger groups, 
cast his principals, schemed rehearsals 
where he did not himself conduct them, 
picked costumes and properties or de- 
signed them himself. He set the style 
and content of dances. He was complete 
regisseur, for he was eminently equipped 
as painter, etcher, colorist, and he had 
a far-reaching knowledge of historic 
periods in costume, furniture, decora- 
tion, and architecture. In one field of 
the fine arts, music, he admitted his in- 
adequacy with characteristic modesty 
and humor, but he was always careful 
to put this responsibility in competent 
hands. His composers were men like 
Henry Hadley and Harvey Gaul. He 
was a most self-sufficient, all round art- 
ist. Surprisingly enough, he was at the 
same time a quiet and efficient organizer. 
One remembers him not as a critic, at 
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least not a very outspoken one; also not 
as a disciplinarian; yet he inspired loy- 
alty and admiration from his students 
and helpers, who always felt they were 
his collaborators. His few critics were 
his unsuccessful imitators. 

For a quarter of a century of Ameri- 
can theatre history, ‘Thomas Wood 
Stevens was pre-eminent in that com- 
munity drama field—pageantry. I shall 
always remember him, as I know many 
of his students do, as perhaps the one 
most inspiring personality of all my 
early study and work in the entire field 
of the theatre. 

Theodore Viehman* 


For the A.E.F. 

Between my husband, Joseph Lindon 
Smith, who died in October 1950, and 
Thomas Wood Stevens, there was an 
intimacy that lasted throughout the ac- 
tive years of both of them. It was a 
friendship based on mutual respect and 
affection, but even more on the bond 
they had as producers. Each of them 
admired the methods of the other and 
never missed a chance of seeing each 
other’s productions whenever possible. 

In the St. Louis pageant, given in the 
spring of 1914, Stevens compiled and 
produced the historical scenes and my 
husband “The Masque of St. Louis,” 
an allegory written by Percy MacKaye. 
This joint effort in St. Louis kept 
Stevens and my husband together for a 
number of months and increased the 
close bond between them. 

In World War I my husband was in 
France working for a French committee 
early in 1915. Soon after the American 
Expeditionary Forces landed in 1917, 
Mrs. August Belmont came to Paris on a 
Red Cross mission. She was familiar 
with my husband’s work as a pageant 


*Mr. Viehman is Director of the Tulsa Little 
Theatre. 
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master and suggested to General Persh- 
ing that he be put in charge of what 
was later called ‘Soldiers’ Talent De- 
velopment.” This meant entertainments 
put on by the soldiers themselves before 
an audience of their fellow soldiers in 
neighboring barracks or for those quar- 
tered nearby. The General enthusias- 
tically endorsed this plan. He said it 


was splendid to have professionals visit 


the camps to give programs, but fre- 
quently through no fault of their own, 
because of a breakdown in transporta- 
tion or changing movements of troops, 
the advertised professional did not ar- 
rive, and this had a bad effect on the 
soldiers’ morale. Since the use of lei- 
sure hours was considered an important 
factor in the life of the soldiers at the 
front, he was favorable to a plan of this 
type which satisfactorily occupied their 
leisure during the many hours needed 
for rehearsals as well as for the perform- 
ance itself. 

My husband worked under the aus- 
pices of the Y.M.C.A., but as a free 
lance, and Edward Carter, in charge of 
the Y.M.C.A., backed the work to the 
limit. The performances began in the 
recreation area but as their value was 
proved soon spread to just behind the 
fighting lines. 

William G. Hibbard was my _hus- 
band’s efficient administrative aid, but 
as the demand for service extended rap- 
idly, my husband felt the need for an 
experienced producer to assist him. He 
cabled Stevens and within two weeks he 
had landed in France. From the start 
he was invaluable and remained in the 
regions near the fighting fronts while 
my husband travelled. 

“Uncle Tom,” as Stevens was called, 
was an immediate success with the 
American troops. He himself was great- 
ly impressed by the attitude toward 
Joan of Arc among the Americans quar- 
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tered at Domremy and vicinity, and he 
wrote a play called Joan of Arc. When 
he read it to groups of prospective 
actors and audience, it was hailed with 
wild cheers. All the parts, including 
that of the “Maid of Orleans,’’ were 
taken by American soldiers. They ea- 
gerly rehearsed long hours to become 
letter perfect in their parts. The stage 
selected was in an area just behind the 
St. Mihiel Salient. 

A few days before the three scheduled 
performances were to take place the 
rumor spread of a coming offensive in 
this area. The directors took for granted 
that the production would be called off. 
But this did not happen. The officers 
considered the play good for the morale 
of men about to fight, and they deferred 
the actors in Joan of Arc from reaching 
the front so as not to upset the cast at 
the last moment. General Pershing sent 
a personal telegram for the opening per- 
formance. The play was an overwhelm- 
ing success. The troops loved it, and 
Stevens became a symbol to those men 
with whom he had worked just before 
they fought. 

Perhaps the best praise was voiced by 
a cowboy named Purcell who some years 
later was the guide of the Smith family 
on a trip in the mountains in New 
Mexico. By accident I discovered he had 
actually seen this performance. When 
I asked him how he liked it, he replied, 
“The play was one grand show. None 
of the soldiers could ever forget it. Why, 
they even took the programs which had 
descriptions of that French girl of long 
ago—not a program was left on the 
ground. I still have mine.” 

My husband stayed on long after the 
Armistice to carry out the program in 
the Army of Occupation in Germany 
and in the recreation areas to the south 
of France. Stevens had had to leave for 
home responsibilities. My husband told 


me he was never able to fill his place 
to his own or the soldiers’ satisfaction. 


Mrs. Joseph Lindon Smith* 


OLD GLOBE SHAKESPEARE 


Builder of Audiences 

No one in his generation did more to 
popularize Shakespeare than Thomas 
Wood Stevens. In the summer of 1933, 
he built a replica of Shakespeare’s Globe 
Theatre, in the English Village, at Chi- 
cago’s Centennial Exposition. It fol- 
lowed the lines of the original Globe 
Theatre in London, with apron stage, 
no proscenium curtain, entrances on 
either side, a curtained alcove above the 
center up-stage entrance, permitting the 
playing of some scenes on the upper 
level. During this one venture, Mr. Ste- 
vens presented 1,001 performances of 
Shakespeare’s most popular plays, be- 
fore audiences totalling 400,000. 

T.W. and B. Iden Payne edited the 
cuttings of the plays, streamlining each 
play into a forty minute playing unit, 
without intermission, and they were pre- 
sented with a zest that was probably not 
surpassed in Elizabethan times. Plays 
were given alternately, the repertory in- 
cluding; A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
The Taming of the Shrew, Comedy of 
Errors, and Much Ado About Nothing. 

A company of gifted players was as- 
sembled, among them Boris Aplon, Mac- 
donald Carey (now a top star in Holly- 
wood), Austin Coghlan, Donald Galla- 
gher, Carl Benton Reed, Bertram Tans- 
well, Rhys Williams, Elsie Dvorak, Hon- 
ora Macgillicuddy, Martha Scott, Irene 
Tedrow and Jackson Perkins, whose 

*Mrs. Smith, who now lives in Dublin, New 
Hampshire, is the daughter of the late George 
Haven Putnam, head of the Putnam Publish- 
ing Company. She accompanied her husband 
on his painting trips and spent many years in 
Egypt where Mr. Smith was a member of the 


archaeological expedition headed by the late 
George A. Reisner. 
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Katherine, in The Taming of the Shrew, 
stands out as one of the most vivid 
characterizations I have ever seen on 
any stage. 

Expertly directed, briskly paced, in- 
telligently read, well phrased, Shake- 
speare’s plays came to life. The per- 
formances became so popular that it 
was not unusual for “tired business 
men” to forsake their Saturday game of 
golf for an afternoon at the Globe The- 
atre. Beautiful costumes, rich and au- 
thentic, designed by Lucy Barton, gave 
evidence of the good taste and scholar- 
ship of the director. At the close of the 
Chicago season, the company was taken 
on tour through the middle west, and 
subsequently played long engagements 
at the world’s fairs at Dallas, Texas and 
San Diego, California. 

Ashton Stevens reviewed the closing 
performance of the Globe season as 
follows: 

The last performance of the Globe Theatre 
on the final night of the World’s Fair, was the 
first closing I ever attended. I suppose I have 
done my share (as a professional first nighter) 
in closing less admirable shows, but I have 
never been among those present at the last rites. 

Seven times a day, and seven days a week, 
had Thomas Wood Stevens’ stout Shakespear- 
eans successfully battled with the masterpieces. 
Never were troupers more loyal to their humble 
art. Their work and their will had kindled the 
upclimbing fire that last night became a pleas- 
ant blaze of glory, when 500 favored last night- 
ers crowded the little Elizabethan playhouse 
to laugh, to cheer, and finally to sing “Auld 
Lang Syne.” 

There was, in a word, the finest closing in all 
the records of the classic theatre. It was a good 
time last night, and after a few Tomorrows, 
will be history. 

Mary Agnes Doyle* 


Molder of Actors 

At a recent gathering of former Old 
Globe Theatre players, we were remi- 
niscing about Thomas Wood Stevens 


*Assistant Head, the Kenneth Sawyer Good- 
man Memorial Theatre, Chicago. 
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and attempting to define his special 
genius, his talent, his gift. We tried to 
analyze as best we could the bewilder- 
ing intangibles that made up this great 
man who has had such an influence on 
all our lives. 

The concrete evidence of T.W. as 
director of the Old Globe Shakespeare 
Theatre which began in 1934 at the 
Century of Progress in Chicago can be 
summed up like this. The initial act 
was the reading aloud of the play which 
he did first himself, and although he 
was no actor he read well. The verse 
line was crystal clear because his first em- 
phasis was on the poetry, but he also 
had a deep appreciation for all the 
comedy and would chuckle inaudibly 
at those juicy passages which amused 
him the most. The next day and for at 
least a week, we would read around. 
After the play was cast and the actors 
were familiar with the text, he would 
put us on our feet and set the physical 
placement of each scene. He would come 
up on the stage and maneuver us into 
position like chessmen. He painted the 
picture, as if he were working at his 
easel. One of those present said he had 
always felt that T.W.’s primary ap- 
proach to the theatre was a visual one. 
That was all. Naturally the young actor 
expected more specific help; he wanted 
to be told what to do, how to say “‘it.” 
He thought he needed “some suppor- 
tance to the bending twigs,” but Mr. 
Stevens only sat in the audience puffing 
his cigarette. He appeared to be doing 
nothing! It is no wonder that it was 
difficult for us as young professionals to 
understand the importance of the ex- 
perience we were having. Only as we 
talked the other night in Hollywood, 
did we find a solution for this puzzle. 

Mary Jackson, one of the actresses of 


the original Globe company says, “In 
all the time I was associated with T.W. 
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both at the Detroit Civic ‘Theatre and 
the Globe, about three years altogether, 
he gave me only two pieces of direction. 
One was where to stand as the third 
witch in Macbeth and the other was to 
say ‘thorough brush, thorough  brier,’ 
because it scanned better. He was not 
unlike my paternal grandfather, a coun- 
try doctor who believed in certain nat- 
ural abilities of the species man. When 
his sons were about six years old he 
rowed them out into the middle of a 
lake, threw them overboard and said 
‘Swim!’ They swam. T.W. threw us 
overboard in much the same manner 
and we swam. We didn’t swim badly 
either.” 

It was as if Mr. Stevens sat in the the- 
atre to watch the seed which he had 
planted grow. He had faith in natural 
growth, faith in the self-sustaining life 
of a creative idea. The ideal must have 
been a completed fact to him as he sat 
in contemplation of the rehearsal taking 
place before him. A kind of metaphysi- 
cal fusion was in progress. 

The evidence is undisputable that he 
had unwavering faith in the actors 
whom he had chosen. He assumed they 
were trained for their jobs. There was 
no doubt in his mind that each one 
would be able to perform his special 
task exactly as it should be done. He 
was convinced that each individual had 
something to say and to contribute, 
and, given the right conditions and ma- 
terial, he would eventually say it. It 
would be over-simplifying to say he 
chose the right actors. From where he 
looked, who was not right? From the 
purity of his spirit, he knew that the 
true creative artist cannot impose his 
own scheme on another artist’s creation. 
Bernard Szold said, ‘His production 
standard was in some poetic Golden Age 
—a script by Sophocles, lighting by 


Rembrandt, sets by Praxiteles, and act- 
ing—by God.” 

Although Mr. Stevens seemed inartic- 
ulate to us during the Globe Theatre 
years, this was not always true during 
his earlier teaching days at Carnegie 
Tech. The young people who worked 
with him then felt a closer contact. Per- 
haps if his life were divided into phases, 
we might learn that the Globe years 
covered a retrospective phase. Perhaps 
too as he grew older his interests wid- 
ened and the variety of his projects and 
the fertility of his mind carried him far 
beyond his physical energies. The tire- 
some follow-up routine which is neces- 
sary to an organization like the Globe 
Theatre, did not take on significance in 
T.W.’s exciting inner creative world. 
Therefore, we often felt parched from 
lack of care. T.W. needed leg-men to 
nurture the projects which he had ini- 
tiated but already passed beyond. Un- 
fortunately for the Globe there was not 
the right kind of person to do this for 
him. If there had been, it might still 
be in existence. 

A year after the Globe Theatre hac 
folded its wings and most of us were in 
New York, we were invited one night to 
Whitford Kane’s little apartment to hear 
a reading of T.W.’s new narrative poem 
Westward Under Vega. As we emerged 
onto 14th Street at three o’clock in the 
morning glowing with the excitement 
and beauty of this superb poem, we re- 
marked that our frustrations in San 
Diego at not having a firm guiding hand 
from T.W. now seemed trivial. It has 
taken us a long time to comprehend 
Thomas Wood Stevens, to understand 
how this “metaphysical fusion” was pro- 
jected into concrete reality. The origi- 
nal Old Globe Theatre company was 
molded into a fine acting unit. There 
was a marvelous esprit de corps which 
audiences felt immediately. Those pro- 
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ductions made a significant impression 
on some million people, and since that 
time the Globe idea has been projected 
in concentric waves to influence count- 
less others who didn’t see the actual per- 
formances. The actors who came under 
the influence of these intangibles de- 
veloped immeasurably in their craft, 
and not one of them but was left a 
stronger artist. 
Irene Tedrow* 


EARLY YEARS 


Chicago 

Chicago claims to be the discoverer 
of Thomas Wood Stevens, although now 
he belongs to the world at large—the 
world of poetry, of fine printing, and 
the art of acting. 

As far as the present writer is con- 
cerned, he first appeared upon the 
scene in the Museum of Rare Books in 
the Newberry Library, Chicago. Hav- 
ing charge of the Museum’s collections 
at the time, I listened with some concern 
to the request of this youth and a boy 
friend who was with him that I let them 
examine at close range some rare print- 
ing items. There was something com- 
pelling in the steadfast gaze of the two, 
and contrary to custom I unlocked a 
case or two arranging the contents on a 
cloth-covered table near my desk. It 
was as if I had spread a banquet for 
them. They bent over, exchanging 
glances and awestruck whispers. Kelm- 
scott Chaucer, with its rich etchings in 
a mediaeval manner, just off the press 
of William Morris, and bound in em- 
bossed vellum, seemed to interest them 
most. For about an hour they feasted, 
and when they rose to go, I could see 
that a decision had been reached. 

*Irene Tedrow is now acting in radio, mov- 
ing pictures, and television in Hollywood. She 


still plays Mrs. Archer, a part she created, in 
Meet Corliss Archer on CBS on Sundays. 
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The next time I saw Tommy Stevens 
and his friend, they had bought a font 
of good type and had established The 
Blue Sky Press. They were already 
about to issue the first number of The 
Blue Sky Magazine and honored me by 
an invitation to contribute a poem 


thereto. I sent them this: 
Upon Earth’s warm, soft-breathing breast I lie, 
The gentle grasses waving all around. 


Above me bends the broad blue summer sky, 


The air is murmurous with summer sound. 


The editor demanded more—enough 
to fill a page. I told him “That's all 
there is of that poem.” Without fur- 
ther argument, he engaged an artist to 
complete the page, which he did with 
an etching which looked somewhat like 
a monument, backed by blue sky and 
white clouds, while at the base lay a 
damsel well-costumed and holding some 
wild flowers, while her gaze rested on 
Heaven itself. The poem was credited 
to Mabel Mcllvaine, the decoration to 
Frank Hazenplug. The date of that 
first number was August, 1899. 

Behind these boys who were exhibit- 
ing such enterprise, stood Dr. Frank 
W. Gunsaulus, President of Armour In- 
stitute and Pastor of Central Church, 
himself one of the most earnest and tal- 
ented men of our community and a de- 
votee of fine printing. His contribution 
stood first in this first number—a poem 
called “The Origin of the Alpine Rose.” 

Several stories of literary merit were 
included also. ‘Thomas Wood Stevens 
tossed off a rondeau, called ‘The 
Wake,” as well as some editorials of 
pith, which he called “Stray Clouds,” 
and the delightful cover design was by 
Walter J. Enright, showing an Indian 
at leisure by a blue lake under the title 
The Blue Sky. 

Mr. Stevens was only nineteen years 
of age when these events occurred. Al- 
ready by 1899 Chicago was according 


him honors as editor and printer of a 
magazine of merit and also as an actor 
who, even without stage equipment, 
could hold his audience spell-bound. 

Not long after this a movement 
known as the Little Theatre began to 
develop in Chicago. Among the pro- 
moters of it was young Kenneth Sawyer 
Goodman. He died in early manhood, 
and the Goodman Theatre was built in 
his memory. The Civic Repertory The- 
atre was established therein, with 
Thomas Wood Stevens general 
charge. It has proved a delightful addi- 
tion to our dramatic and educational 
| equipment. 

Another Chicago organization to 
which Mr. Stevens lent a hand was the 
unique Prairie Club, a group of people 
desirous of keeping city-dwellers from 
forgetting the ancient art of walking. 
Now to really walk as a recreation, they 
must have a place to walk in, and the 
Prairie Club had become greatly at- 
tached to the Dunes of Indiana. The 
Prairie Club felt that steps should be 
taken for their preservation from an- 
nihilation by the encroachment of great 
factories thereabouts. 


It was necessary to give this idea of 
preserving the Dunes and the wild life 
there wide publicity. The Committee 
decided to give a pageant. So we asked 
Thomas Wood Stevens to write one. He 
consented, and the title thereof read: 
The Dunes under Four Flags. By this 
pageant the people of Indiana were able 
to declare this portion of lake shore and 
forest a State Park. 

It is interesting to note that in 1933, 
when Chicago was celebrating her first 
hundred years as a town, and was en- 
tertaining citizens of many countries at 
her Pageant of Progress, Thomas Wood 
Stevens arrived from Stratford-on-Avon 
to direct some of Shakespeare’s plays as 
Shakespeare used to do it. 
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Thus ‘Thomas Wood Stevens returned 
to the scene of his first ventures in the 
creative arts, an established poet, dram- 
atist, and actor. 

Mabel Mcllvaine Baker* 


Madison 


The years in which Tom Wood Ste- 
vens, Zona Gale, William Ellery Leon- 
ard, Laura Sherry, and I joined in pur- 
suing what was sometimes called the 
Wisconsin Idea in the Theatre were 
yeasty, optimistic years. The century 
was new. It happened also that we were 
young, and, according to our several dis- 
positions, were ready to put to use cer- 
tain energies which had heretofore been 
denied and sometimes reprehended. 


There was something about these en- 
ergies that gave them a peculiar urgen- 
cy. Partly this was because they repre- 
sented a release of spiritual force. 
Largely it was because they derived 
from something near at hand, from the 
midwestern soil, from traditions which 
were near enough to linger in memory, 
and yet far enough away to have taken 
on something of nostalgic meaning. For 
two generations educational, cultural, 
and political institutions had been root- 
ing themselves in the soil of the com- 
munity. The time had come, we told 
ourselves, for these institutions to come 
to flower. 

As I look back over the little group 
of co-workers listed above I am struck 
that there are hundreds of others whose 
names also should be mentioned. Our 
movement was not a movement of lead- 
ers; it was a spontaneous outcropping 
in which, by accident of position, or 
skill, some few got top billing in an en- 


*Mrs. Baker, at the time she first met Mr. 
Stevens, was Custodian of Rare Books and 


Catalogues in the Newberry Library, Chicago. 
Later she was Cataloguer of Objects of Art and 
Antiquity in the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York. She now lives in Chicago. 


terprise which was by no means a star 
production. I am struck also by the di- 
versity of interests represented in out- 
look, in crafts, in everything but enthu- 
siasm. The term “slant” had not come 
into use in those days. When slant ap- 
peared, when anything too program- 
matic appeared, something important 
went out of the movement. Each one 
of us was a center of excited interest, 
and it was all the more exciting when 
our individual excitements found a fo- 
cus in the theatre. 

I think the growth of a theatre con- 
sciousness in our communities a genera- 
tion or two ago had a unifying effect in 
a society which was already becoming 
compartmentalized. Along with the 
qualities of individual release the the- 
atre had qualities of group experi- 
ment, of group adventure, which were 
exceedingly satisfying. Only in the the- 
atre could men and women of widely 
diversified skills be thrown together and 
compelled to fight it out in behalf of 
something mysteriously coherent and 
perhaps even harmonious. 

So much for background. Zona Gale 
was a novelist and short story writer 
whose sensitive style by no means con- 
cealed a firm grasp of human nature 
and a strong practical sense. William El- 
lery Leonard’s active participation in the 
Wisconsin Dramatic Society followed 
immediately after the tragic events 
that form the basis of his Two Lives. 
Laura Sherry had been a professional 
actress and producer. I was a teacher 
and promofer. It is perhaps significant 
that Tom Stevens was the one artist in 
the group. Before joining us in Wis- 
consin he had attended the Chicago Art 
Institute in which he had served as an 
instructor. He had joined with Ken- 
neth Sawyer Goodman in organizing a 
stage society for which they had written 
and produced plays. Incidentally, he 
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knew more about theatre crafts than all 
the rest of us together. 

Tom Stevens was with us in Madison 
only a year. In those days we liked to 
think of ourselves as a part of a broader 
renaissance. Chicago had the Art Insti- 
tute, the tradition of Theodore Thomas, 
the Cliff Dwellers Club, the headquar- 
ters of the Drama League, Maurice 
Browne's Little Theatre, Donald Rob- 
ertson’s Theatre Society. It also had 
Hamlin Garland, Vachel Lindsay, Mrs. 
William Vaughn Moody, Harriet Mon- 
roe’s Poetry Magazine and the Dial. 
Sherwood Anderson and Margaret An- 
derson’s Little Review were to come 
later. South of Chicago were centers of 
activity in Indianapolis, St. Louis, and 
other towns in Indiana and _ Illinois. 
Our groups at Madison and Milwaukee 
had pretty well salted Wisconsin with 
study centers and producing societies. 


These things were separate but they 
were all parts of a current which drew 
us together and carried us along. We 
spent a surprising amount of time on 
the train. With his genius for friction- 
less action, his universal friendliness, 
Tom Stevens served as a shuttle over 
the whole field of the middle west. 

I confess that there were things about 
Tom Stevens I did not understand in 
those days. He had no abstract theories 
about the place of the theatre in so- 
ciety or the philosophy of its aesthetics. 
He was not concerned with the intel- 
lectual issues that come to clash in its 
substance. The word “tricky” was often 
on his tongue. As I say I did not under- 
stand this at the time. I now see that he 
was giving us the one thing needful. We 
had had enough of the rarefied prob- 
lems in which the values of living were 
subordinated to thoughts about living. 
What was needed was a new and subtler 
medium by which humanity could be 
revealed in its essence, free from the 
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trappings of an artificial stage, free also 
from moribund logic and _ intellectual- 
ism. Tom Stevens’ contribution to this 
living theatre is beyond estimate. 


Perhaps a further word on Tom Ste- 
vens’ contribution to what may be called 
“pure” theatre may be appropriate. At 
this time there were coming from Italy 
and Russia influences that were at the 
same time destructive and renovating. 
Gordon Craig was scholar, visionary, 
and iconoclast. His theories made a tre- 
mendous fanfare in that fog of com- 
mentary, half-baked aestheticism, that 
is so often found in the critical purlieus 
of the advanced theatre. The Russians 
were going through that psychological 
neurosis that preceded if it did not 
herald the coming of social revolution. 
Part of this was to find expression in 
the new techniques of the art theatre; 
part of it led to aesthetic chaos and an- 
archy. Little of this entered directly 
into the American theatre. Its indirect 
influence was enormous. Tom Stevens 
never surrendered to cults. He was 
thoroughiy American and level-headed. 
He knew every trick of the new lighting, 
of the platform stage, and of the Com- 
media dell’ Arte. But he applied these 
always to the purposes of the sapient 
stage. He never feathered at the edges, 
or substituted the patter of cult for the 
crystal clear impression forwarded by 
his mastery of medium. 

That does not mean that his concep- 
tion of what constitutes theatre was not 
rather rigidly defined. That “theatre” 
meant something specific to him is indi- 
cated both by his own plays and the 
plays to which he turned for the satis- 
faction of his own taste. His theatre was 
one of mediums and not of substances. 
Here enters the compensating factor | 
referred to a moment ago. It was not 
that he did not recognize those clashes 
of human passion which carry the the- 
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atre out of the zones of pretense into the 
areas of intensified living. It was simply 
that these were not his business. Let 
others delve into the theatre of the 
soul. He would provide the alert and 
expressive medium by which this the- 
atre would break through to the percep- 
tions of the audience. 

I ask those of the present generation 
who read about him to remember that 
the theatre of his youth and mind, while 
the heir to a great tradition, had _ be- 
come a tawdry thing, choked in the 
dust of its ancient usages, shamed and 
humiliated by its poses, posturings, and 
habiliments. Those playwrights who 
sought a more revealing language were 
inhibited by the impossibilities of com- 
munication. It was literally true, as we 
used to say, that the theatre required 
both new poets and new audiences. And 
the one need complemented the other. 
But the job was not to inspire the poets 
to throw their imaginations against the 
canvas walls of the old theatre; nor was 
it to lecture the audiences on their duty 
to support a theatre which was not 
worthy of their support. What was 
needed was to create out of the discov- 
eries of science and the non-literary 
crafts a medium which would fuse play- 
wrights and audiences into a ball of fire. 

That was what Tom Stevens did with- 
out perhaps knowing it, certainly with- 
out confessing it. If such a thing had 
been said in his hearing he would have 
responded with a deprecatory smile. 
But the enthusiast would not have been 
entirely wrong. For in a very real sense 
Tom Stevens builded better than he 
knew. He not only helped to create and 
enrich the medium. He fostered and 
scattered abroad the agencies which 
have put that medium to use. It is 
these agencies of education and produc- 
tion, and the hundreds of artists who 
have gone out from them in the practice 
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of a living theatrical art, which consti- 
tute his memorial. 
Thomas H. Dickinson* 


VISITING PROFESSOR 


Fortunately for the Department of 
Speech at the University of Michigan, 
Thomas Wood Stevens joined its fac- 
ulty when his special talents were most 
needed in theatre work. To be sure, 
Professor Richard D. T. Hollister had 
done yeoman service in this field, for as 
early as 1913 he had succeeded in ob- 
taining academic recognition for his 
courses in theatre in the Literary Col- 
lege of the University. But Professor 
Hollister gradually became interested in 
other branches of study in the Speech 
Department, and the work in theatre 
was turned over to younger men. When 
Thomas Wood Stevens arrived, the pro- 
duction of plays had the strength and 
shortcomings of youth and inexperience. 
The work was strong in enthusiasm and 
earnestness, but weak in visual beauty 
and technical effectiveness. 

In his three short summer session 
visits, 1931, and (twenty-four 
weeks in all), Thomas Wood Stevens ex- 
erted an influence upon the production 
of plays, the benefits of which are still 
apparent to this day. First and foremost 
a painter and a teacher of art, he im- 
mediately established new standards for 
scenery and costumes and new concepts 
for the direction of plays for visual and 
aural beauty. His projections of Paolo 
and Francesca, The Chalk Circle, Hip- 
polyius, The Trojan Women, and All's 
Well That Ends Well are still vivid in 


*Mr. Dickinson, teacher, director, and author 
was organizer and director (1910-1916) of the 
Wisconsin Dramatic Society, and was associated 
with the New Theatre, the Provincetown Play- 
house and the Neighborhood Playhouse. In re- 
cent years he has been active as a publicist and 
= gee work. He resides in Washington, 
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the memories of Ann Arbor theatre- 
goers. 

By the end of his first visit, he had 
persuaded the administration to enlarge 
its staff in theatre to include his former 
scene designer and costumer at the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Alexan- 
der Wyckoff and Evelyn Cohen. The 
magnificent contribution made by this 
gifted couple during the summer ses- 
sions for the next decade was the happy 
sequel to his efforts. 

As a lecturer, scholar, and teacher, 
Thomas Wood Stevens brought excep- 
tional charm and erudition to his 
classes. At a time when academic credit 
for theatre courses was still suspect, the 
presence of such an individual did much 
to alleviate the doubts of other distin- 
guished faculty members and to estab- 
lish respect and recognition for work in 
theatre throughout the campus. 

It is, however, the memory of Thomas 
Wood Stevens the man that is most 
deeply cherished by those who worked 
with him or under him during those 
years. Ever of a generous disposition, he 
gave constantly of his knowledge, artis- 
try, and time. Although no longer a 
young man, he directed three plays the 
first eight week session, and three plays 
and an extra production for the next 
two. These extra productions were not 
on his required schedule, but were 
prompted solely by his love for his stu- 
dents and his work. 

In spite of his natural dignity and 
impressiveness, he had the human touch. 
With his abundant knowledge and ar- 
tistry, he never made one feel self-con- 
scious or inferior. No student was too 
lowly, no problem beneath his consider- 
ation. We affectionately called him 
T.W. and found him at all times ap- 
proachable and understanding. 

But T.W. was not a paragon. Helen 
Stevens would say affectionately, “T.W. 
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has iron beneath his gentleness; one 
cannot fool him long.” I was to learn 
this most vividly at one of his rehearsals. 
It was a hot day and the cast was rest- 
less and inattentive. Things were going 
badly and there was no concentration. 
T.W.’s usually soft, warm voice took on 
a steel-like quality. He did not say much 
and he did not raise his voice. One 
hardly knew what had happened. Im- 
mediately a deep feeling of quiet and 
attention permeated the rehearsal hall. 
The actors took hold of themselves and 
the concentration was exceptional. 

T.W. was always outwardly calm and 
he communicated this calmness to others 
during the most hectic periods of pro- 
ducing a play. No physical problem 
awed him. A mammoth production like 
his Tour du Monde or Round The 
World In Eighty Days, with its huge 
cast and innumerable settings, seemed 
to concern him no more than a small 
cast in a one-set play. He met all tech- 
nical and acting situations with confi- 
dence and expected a good deal from 
actors and technicians alike. They al- 
ways performed what he demanded of 
them with eagerness and care, for he 
knew how to win people and to hold 
their loyalty. No matter how badly 
things might go during his dress re- 
hearsals, there were never any hysteri- 
cal outbursts, and opening nights found 
his productions ready and polished to 
a surprising degree. 

Above all, T.W. had the happy fac- 
ulty of bringing the amenities of gra- 
cious living to the turbulent working 
conditions of the theatre. Though he 
held a firm hand and worked those 


under him as well as himself long and 
hard, the atmosphere was always re- 
laxed and pleasant. No matter how 
harried he was by his demanding activi- 
ties, he found time for outside interests 
for his students and himself. He was 
highly specialized in the theatre arts, 
but at the same time, he lived the full, 
rich life of a cultivated and sensitive 
man of the world. 

I never had the pleasure of studying 
under him in his classes. But I feel 
nevertheless a student of T.W.’s. At the 
very height of his artistic powers, he 
was most helpful to me in my awkward 
beginnings as a director at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. He took as much in- 
terest in my plays as in his own, and 
was always on hand to help, inspire, 
and when necessary, comfort. Because 
I was the resident director, he called me 
“Boss,” and with his gracious kindliness 
and sense of humor helped bridge the 
huge gap between us and made me 
happy and comfortable in his distin- 
guished companionship. He not only 
lent a ready ear to my professional prob- 
lems but steered me wisely through 
many personal dilemmas. To countless 
of us, T.W. was an inspiration in the art 
of living as well as in our work. 

The University of Michigan and all 
those of us who had the good fortune 
to be here at the time of his visits will 
be ever conscious of our debt to him 
and will always remember him with 
deep gratitude and affection. 


Valentine Windt* 
*Mr. Windt is Director of Dramatics at the 


University of Michigan and Past President of 
AETA, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WRITINGS OF 
THOMAS WOOD STEVENS 


MELVIN R. WHITE 


The following is an incomplete bibli- 
ography of the writings of Thomas 
Wood Stevens. It is divided into four 
parts: (1) Best Known Publications, 
(2) Listing of Published Books, (3) 
Listing of Pageants and Masques, (4) 
Listing of Plays. The first part includes 
all books and articles of special interest 
to the student of speech and drama plus 
a sampling of his other works. The 
other parts indicate the variety and 
quantity of his writing. 


1. BEST KNOWN PUBLICATIONS 


Adventure, A Pageant-Drama of Life and Chance, 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters, New York, 1923. 

And the Stars Saw, with Alden C. Noble, Blue 
Sky Press, Chicago, 1900. 

Argosies, Cosmopolitan, December, 1902. 

Autumn of Love, Harper’s Monthly Magazine, 
December, 1905. 

Background: The First Plan and the Goal of the 
Drama Department at Carnegie Tech., The- 
atre Arts Monthly, July, 1939. 

Barn Swallow, Everybody's Magazine, May, 1906. 

Book of Words, an Historical Pageant of Illinois, 
produced at Northwestern University, October 
7, 8, and 9, 1909, benefit of the Northwestern 
Settlement, Chicago, 1909. 

Book of Words of the Pageant and Masque of 
St. Louis, words of the Pageant by Thomas 
Wood Stevens, words of the Masque by Percy 
Mackaye, Nixon-Jones Printing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., 1914. (In Pageants, Vol. 2, Number 3). 

Book of Words, A Pageant of the Italian Renais- 
sance, produced at the Art Institute, Chicago, 
January 26, 27, 1909, under the auspices of 


the Antiquarian Society of the Art Institute, 
Alderbrink Press, Chicago, 1909. 

Book of Words, The Pageant of Newark, The 
Committee of One Hundred, Newark, 1916. 
Book of Words, A Pageant of the Old North- 
west, presented by the State Normal School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 15, 16, 1911. 
Book of Words, The Pageant of Virginia, The 
Virginia Historical Pageant Association, Rich- 

mond, 1922. 

Cactus, Poetry, July, 1940. 

Caesar’s Gods, A Byzantine Masque, with Ken- 
neth Sawyer Goodman, Stage Guild, Chicago, 


1913. 
Chaplet of Pan, with Wallace Rice, Stage Guild, 
Chicago, 1909. 


City Builders, Cosmopolitan, April, 1907. 

Demeter and Persephone, Summy, 1913. 

Desert Processional, Theatre Arts Monthly, 
April, 1938. 

Diamio’s Head, Stage Guild, Chicago, 1912. 

Drawing of the Sword, together with the text of 
the National Red Cross pageant, C. C. Birch- 
ard & Co., Boston, 1918. 

Dunes Under Four Flags, Pageant, 1917. 

Duquesne Christmas Mystery, as written by 
Thomas Wood Stevens, to be enacted by the 
people of Duquesne, Pennsylvania, XXIII 
Dec., MCMXVI; with decoration by Harry 
Lawrence Gage, n.p. 1916. 

End of Malcoim Brewster, Gentleman, Blue Sky 
Press, Chicago, 1900. 
Entrada of Coronado, Coronado Cuarto Cen- 
tennial Commission, Albuquerque, 1940. 
Etching of Cities, Chicago Society of Etchers, 
Chicago, 1913. 

Festival of Northern Folklore, Play Book, Au- 
gust, 1913. 

Field Notes on the War in Times Square, The- 
atre Arts Monthly, September, 1931. 
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Fire Lighting Ceremony, Cliff Dwellers Year 
Book, 1910. 

Flight of Padre Moris, Munsey's Magazine, Oc- 
tober, 1902. 

From a Russian Stowaway, Harper's Weekly, 
April 6, 1907. 

Frown of Victory, Blue Sky Press, Chicago, 1 goo. 

Garden of Sorrow, Everybody's Magazine, July, 
1906. 

Gold of Youth, Everybody's Magazine, July, 1906. 

Golden Quest, Wise Publishing Co., 1909. 

Grand Canyon Bivouac, Independent, July 5, 
1902. 

Holbein in Blackfriars, with Kenneth Sawyer 
Goodman, Stage Guild, Chicago, 1913. 

Hold Redmere, with Alden C. Noble, 
Press, Chicago, 1901. 

I Found In Thee, Everybody's Magazine, May, 
1907. 

In Defense of Footlights, Play Book, April, 1913. 

In Many Pictures, Cosmopolitan, Februtry, 1904. 

In the Sack of the Castle, Blue Sky Press, Chi- 
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cago, 1900. 
Joan of Arc, Samuel French, Inc., New York, 
1923. 


King Arthur in Michigan, Reader's Magazine, 
November, 1906. 

Lettering, The Prang Company, New York, 1916. 

Letters of Life and Death, Cosmopolitan, Octo- 
ber, 1906. 

Love Light, Reader's Magazine, July, 1905. 

Marionettes, Cosmopolitan, August, 1907. 

Masque of Quetzal’s Bowl, written for the sec- 
ond anniversary of the house warming of the 
Cliff dwellers, with Kenneth Sawyer Goodman, 
Stage Guild, Chicago, 1912. 

Masque of Montezuma, with Kenneth Sawyer 
Goodman, Stage Guild, Chicago, 1912. 

Masques of the East and West, with Kenneth 
Sawyer Goodman, Stage Guild, Chicago, 1914. 

Midsummer Eve, Everybody’s Magazine, August, 
1909. 

Missouri One Hundred Years Ago, in commein- 
oration of the 100th anniversary of Missouri's 
admission to the Union. The Coliseum, St. 
Louis, Mo., Oct. 11-15, 1921. St. Louis Cen- 
tennial Committee, St. Louis, 1921. 

Morning Road, with Alden C. Noble, Blue Sky 
Press, Chicago, 1902. 

Mucronis Puerique, with Alden C. Noble, Blue 
Sky Press, Chicago, 1900. 

Non-Commercial Theatre, Theatre Magazine, 
June, 1918. 

Nursery-Maid of Heaven and Other Plays, D. 
Appleton and Co., Inc., New York, 1926. 

On Some American Bookmakers, Yearbook, Bil- 
liog. Soc. of Chicago, Chicago, 1926. 
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One Yardstick, National Theatre Conference 
Bulletin, October, 1939. 

Open Air Theatre, Play Book, June, 1913. 

Our Lady of Rhythm, with Alden C, Noble, Blue 
Sky Press, Chicago, 1901. 

Pageant, Poetry, May, 1918. 

Pageant of Charlotte and Old Mecklenburg, 
written for the Sesquicentennial of the Meck- 
lenburg Declaration of Independence, May 20, 
1775, Charlotte, N.C., 1928. 

Pageant for Independence Day, with Kenneth 
Sawyer Goodman, Stage Guild, Chicago, 1912. 

Pageant of Victory and Peace with a Threnody 
for Those Who Fell, music by H. B. Gaul. 
(Given at Carnegie Institute of Technology 
in memory of Carnegie men who gave their 
lives in the war). C. C. Birchard & Co., Bos- 
ton, 1919. 

Parchment in the Hollow Hilt, with Alden C. 
Noble, Blue Sky Press, Chicago, 1904. 

Plan for a Laboratory Theatre, Play Book, Au- 
gust, 1914. 

Portrait, Independent, March 16, 1914. 
Rainald and the Red Wolf, with Kenneth Saw- 
yer Goodman, Stage Guild, Chicago, 1914. 

Robertson, A Record, Play Book, May, 1913. 

Ryland, with Kenneth Sawyer Goodman, Stage 
Guild, Chicago, 1912. (Also in Mayorga, 
Margaret, Representative One-Act Plays) 

School of the Theatre Arts, Drama, November, 
1914. 

School Beautiful, School Arts Magazine, Janu- 
ary, 1913. 

Secret Kingdom, Cosmopolitan, October, 1907. 

Shearmen and Tailor’s Play, Theatre Arts 
Monthly, July, 192. 

Smith, Survey, March 5, 1921. 

Stage Without a Curtain, Theatre Arts Month- 
ly, February, 1938. 

Technological Ballads, with Alden C. Noble, 
Blue Sky Press, Chicago, 1899. 

Theatre From Athens to Broadway, D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., Inc., New York, 1932. 

Thieves’ Honor, Putnam's Magazine, May, 1908. 

Three Wishes, Stage Guild, Chicago, 1920. 

Unsought Shrine, Alwil Press, Chicago, 1901. 

What the Audience Wants, Theatre Arts 
Monthly, January, 1931. 

Westward Under Vega, Covici-Friede, New York, 
1938. 

Yorktown Sesquicentennial Pageants, issued by 
authority of the United States Yorktown Ses- 
quicentennial Commission, Washington, D.C., 
1939- 

Youth and the Maiden, Everybody's Magazine, 


April, 1906, 
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2. LISTING OF PUBLISHED BOOKS 


1899—Technological Ballads, with Alden C. 
Noble, poems. 

1goo—In the Sack of the Castle, poetic drama. 

ig00—The Frown of Victory, song-story. 

1goo—And the Stars Saw, with Alden C. Noble, 
poems. 

ig00—The End of Malcolm Brewster, Gentle- 
man, story. 

1901—Mucronis Puerique, prose. 

1901—Hold Redmere, with Alden C. Noble, 
prose. 

1g01—Our Lady of Rhyme, with Alden C. 
Noble, poems. 

1901—The Unsought Shrine, poems. 

1902—The Morning Road, with Alden C. No- 
ble, poems. 

1904—The Parchment in the Hollow Hilt, with 
Alden C. Noble, prose and poems. 

1909—The Chaplet of Pan, play. 

1909—Golden Quest, historical novel. 

1g09—Pageant of Italian Renaissance, pageant. 

1909—Pageant of Illinois, pageant. 

1910—Fire Lighting Ceremony, pageant. 

1911—Pageant of the Old Northwest, pageant. 

1911—Independence Day Pageant, with Ken- 
neth Sawyer Goodman, pageant. 

1912—Diamio’s Head, play. 

1912—Masque of Montezuma, with Kenneth 
Sawyer Goodman, masque. 

1912—Ryland, with Kenneth Sawyer Goodman, 
play. 

1912—Quetzal’s Bowl, play. 

1913—Etching of Cities, prose. 

1913—Holbein in Blackfriars, with Kenneth 
Sawyer Goodman, play. 

1913—Caesar’s Gods, with Kenneth Sawyer 
Goodman, play. 

1913—Demeter and Persephone, poetic play. 

1914—Masques of the East and West, with 
Kenneth Sawyer Goodman, masques. 

1914—Rainald and the Red Wolf, with Kenneth 
Sawyer Goodman, masque. 

1914—St. Louis Pageant, pageant. 

1916—Pageant of Newark, pageant. 

1916—Lettering Book, textbook. 

1916—Duquesne Christmas Mystery, pageant. 

1917—The Dunes Under Four Flags, pageant. 

1918—Drawing of the Sword, pageant. 

1919—Pageant of Victory and Peace, pageant. 

1919—Joan of Arc, pageant. 

1920—Three Wishes, play. 

1921—Missouri One Hundred Years Ago, pag- 
eant. 

1922—Pageant of Virginia, pageant. 

1923—Adventure, pageant. 

1923—Joan of Arc, pageant. 
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1924—Rensselaer Centennial Pageant, pageant. 

1925—Mecklenberg and Old Charlotte, pageant. 

1926—Nursery Maid of Heaven and Other Plays, 
plays. (Three Wishes, Highways Cross Tri- 
umph of Punchinello, Friend Mary, Duquesne 
Christmas Mystery) 

1928—Magna Charta, pageant. 

1931—Yorktown Sesquicentennial, pageant. 

1932—Theatre From Athens to Broadway, text- 
book. 

1934—Old Fort Niagara, pageant. 

1934-37—Globe Versions of Shakespeare: (All's 
Well That Ends Well, As You Like It, Come- 
dy of Errors, Julius Caesar, King Lear, Mac- 
beth, Romeo and Juliet, Twelfth Night, Tam- 
ing of the Shrew, The Tempest, Midsummer 
Night’s Dream) edited by TWS, 1934-1937, 
inclusive, plays edited. 

1938—Westward Under Vega, poem. 

1938—Desert Processional, poem. 

1940—Coronado Entrada, pageant. 


3g. LISTING OF PAGEANTS AND MASQUES 


1907—Cliff Dwellers Opening Pageant. 

1909—The Italian Renaissance, 

1g0g—Pageant of Illinois. 

1910—Irish Pageant. 

1911—Masque of Quetzal’s Bowl, with Kenneth 
Sawyer Goodman. 

1911—Diamio’s Head, with Kenneth Sawyer 
Goodman. 

1911—Pageant of the Old Northwest. 

1911—Independence Day Pageant. 

1912—Pageant of Madison County, Edwards- 
ville, Illinois. 

1912—Masque of Montezuma. 

1913—Caesar’s Gods, with Kenneth Sawyer 
Goodman. 

1918—Wisconsin Pageant. 

1914—Pageant of St. Louis. 

1914—St. Clair County Pageant, Belleville, Ili- 
nois. 

1915—Wilmerding Pageant. 

1915—Masque of the Four Schools. 

1916—Newark Masque. 

1916—Duquesne Christmas Mystery. 

1916—Duquesne Pageant and Masque. 

1916—Cram’s Mass. Institute of Technology 
Masque (directed). 

1917—Florida Pageant and Masque. 

1917—Dunes Pageant. 

1917—Drawing of the Sword. 

1917—National Red Cross Pageant. 

1918—Joan of Arc. 

1918—Fighting for Freedom (St. Louis). 

1919—East Liberty Congregation Play. 

1919—Victory and Peace, 
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1919—Threnody. 

1g91g—Pageant of the Hidden ‘Treasures of 
Earth. 

1919—Syracuse Americanization Pageant. 

ig20—The Smith-Civic Pageant, Pittsburgh. 

1920—Winona Assembly—America, with Wil- 
liam Owen. 

1921—Missouri One Hundred Years Ago. 

1922—Pageant of Virginia. 

1925—National Safety Pageant, Adventure. 

1923—Pageant of Ypsilanti, Mich. 

1923—Pageant of Kaukauna, Wisc. 

1924—Pageant of Rensselear. 

1925—Pageant of Old Mecklenburg, Charlotte. 

1925—Jacksonville, Illinois, Centennial. 

1927—Sante Fe Pageant. 

1928—Magna Charta. 

1929—George Rogers Clark Sesquicentennial, 
Vincennes, Indiana. 

1930—N.E.A. Pageant, Columbus, Ohio. 

1931—Pageant of Yorktown. 

1934—Old Fort Niagara. 

1934—Oh Sing A New Song. 

1935—Days of Saladin. 

1938—DeSoto Scenes, Florida. 


1940—Coronado. 
1940—Pageants of Kings and Queens, New York 
Exposition. 


1941—Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 


4. LISTING OF PLAYS. 


1899—The Flirt and the Franchise. 
1904—The Spanish Main. 
1905—The Chaplet of Pan. 
1906—Cellini of Florence. 
1906—Topaz Amulet (Masque?) 
1907—MacSkimming the Thespian 
Down and Out). 

1907—Wireless Dispatch. 

—Lucretia Borgia (Date lacking). 


(Later 


1910—Goya. 

1912—Ryland, with Kenneth Sawyer Goodman. 
1913—Demeter and Persephone. 
1918—Holbein in Blackfriars, 

Sawyer Goodman. 
1916—The Triumph of Punchinello. 
1916—The Flight of Deirdre. 
1918—Three Wishes. 
1918—Pierrot Home From the Wars. 
1919—Nursery Maid of Heaven. 
1919-20—Poe, with B. Iden Payne. 
1920—Friend Mary. 
1920—Beethoven Prologue. 
1920—Florentine Mirror. 
1921—Don Juan (translation). 
1921—Pennie Gay, with B. Iden Payne. 
1921—The Gold Circle. 
1922—Three Plays for a Personality: The Ma- 

jor’s Code, Silver Greyhound, Mescal (For 

Faversham). 
1923—Crossed Codes. 
1923—Shagreen. 
1925—Highways Cross. 
1926—Billy The Kid (Scenario). 
1928—Camille in Roaring Camp. 
1929—Tour Du Monde. 

1930—I Confess. 

1936—Life and Death of Falstaff. 
1938—Venus and Adolphus. 
1938—Drum Head. 
1940—Knights of Terror. 

Globe versions of Shakespeare, edited: 
1934—All’s Well That Ends Well. 
1935—Julius Caesar, King Lear, Macbeth. 
1937—Romeo and Juliet, Twelfth Night, Tam- 

ing of the Shrew, The Tempest, As You Like 

It, Comedy of Errors, Midsummer Night’s 

Dream, Life and Death of Falstaff. 
1928-29—Monologues: Rachel, Mary Magdalena, 

Corday, Deirdre, Marie Antoinette. 


with Kenneth 


JOHN GASSNER 
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The season of 1951-52 is the first the- 
atrical season of the second half of our 
century. ‘To be suitably dramatic, the 
season should have opened with éclat. 
Instead, the early fall productions added 
up to a striking anticlimax—which, | 
take it, is also some sort of dramatic ef- 
fect, as when an actor falls on his face. 
Certainly there was some kind of pro- 
priety, unintended to be sure, in punc- 
tuating the declining state of our pro- 
fessional theatre with a series of ab- 
surdly bad plays with which I do not 
propose to afflict our readers. At best, it 
can be said that the bad musicals at 
least bumbled into tolerable moments, 
as when Borscht-Capades borrowed dig- 
nity from the Jewish folk-spirit in a few 
numbers, and that some manifestations 
of canny showbusiness in two pieces, 
Remains to be Seen and Top Banana, 
filled the vacuum left by the lack of 
American literary drama of distinction 
until the production of Maxwell An- 
derson’s Barefoot in Athens on the first 
of November. Such “show-business” en- 
ables us to understand why the contem- 
poraries of Ruskin and Arnold could 
flock to music-halls and tolerate broad 


Mr. Gassner, author, producer, and teacher, will 
contribute his Broadway in Review regularly to 
the Educational Theatre Journal. At present 
he teaches at Columbia University and Queens 
College. 
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or spectacular Victorian farces and mel- 
odramas. Remains to be Seen, by How- 
ard Lindsay and Russell Crouse, is a 
more or less successful substitute for 
drama, as is also Top Banana; and both 
appear to be thriving on Broadway. 
Remains to be Seen would have been 
quickly dismissed from the stage if it 
had not been confected as a farce-melo- 
drama enlivened with mummery and 
muggery that signal to the audience 
that the drama in the melodrama is 
worthless before the audience tells the 
same thing to the producer. This pro- 
cedure is a showman’s way of trying to 
draw the sting from the tail of dramatic 
criticism. For good measure, moreover, 
the authors gave their production the 
solvent of vaudeville or variety-show en- 
tertainment, and it is doubtful whether 
even the authors cared particularly 
about their murder mystery; they seemed 
to be concerned about nearly everything 
but their story—chiefly, with the breezy 
vaudeville provided by the irrepressible 
Janis Paige in the role of a girl vocalist 
and by Jackie Cooper in the role of a 
shy lover but a spirited amateur drum- 
mer. Their hair-breadth escapes with the 
aid of the trapdrums and the devices of 
a policeman trying to steal an obscene 
book out of the library of a deceased 
censor of books make a show. The one 
thing that could have wrecked it would 
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have been a play, and the astute authors 
have been clever enough to refrain from 
supplying one—although one may share 
Brooks Atkinson's disappointnent that 
the authors of State of the Union and 
Life with Father should not have set 
their sights higher. 

The next rung after vaudeville is, of 
course, burlesque (down or up, depends 
on our view of what constitutes show- 
business!), and the apotheosis of bur- 
lesque is what Broadway supplied in 
Top Banana, built around Phil Silvers, 
who belongs to the exclusive company 
of Bobby Clark and Bert Lahr. When 
the playwrights let us down, it is com- 
forting to know that the comics retain 
their vigor. Thanks to Mr. Silvers, the 
production performs the feat of provid- 
ing a successful, if by no means uniform- 
ly satisfying, musical comedy without a 
book worth mentioning, without lyrics 
worth speaking, and without songs 
worth singing. The audience knows it 
is in a theatre, which is more than it 
knows when most plays are produced. 
Silvers and, to some degree, his cohorts, 
of course, have known it all along and 
make the most of their knowledge, sat- 
irizing television, whipping up howls of 
laughter out of the genial megalomania 
of a comedian who might be Milton 
Berle, enacting one contretemps after 
another until idiocy verges on the sub- 
lime and reviewing the elephantine ban- 
alities of American burlesque so that 
they evoke nostalgia for the inane in 
the very process of burlesquing them- 
selves. 

Along with Borscht-Capades and Re- 
mains To Be Seen and a return engage- 
ment of Mae West's Diamond Lil, more 
of a variety show now than ever, Top 
Banana sums up the early achievements 
of Broadway show-business. They are 
recorded here for the benefit of anyone 
who cares to meditate upon the estate 
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of our native professional theatre at the 
midpoint of the century. 


II 

Lest we be considered utterly captious 
in this journal, I must, of course, move 
into the higher, if also sparser, regions 
of theatrical production, although I 
cannot report that they always cast Top 
Banana into the shade. 

Edward Mabley, the aspiring co-au- 
thor of Temper the Wind of some sea- 
sons ago, made a valiant attempt to 
write a high comedy. His producer 
Harald Bromley seconded his efforts 
with a cast that included Melvin Doug- 
las, Signe Hasso, Haila Stoddard, and 
other able, if less known, actors. Ex- 
cept for Miss Hasso, who overacted in 
the first scene, the performers were 
thoroughly satisfying. Melvin Douglas 
proved particularly adept—less as the 
director of the play than as its leading 
actor, and I was especially pleased with 
Haila Stoddard’s_ characterization of 
his snobbish fiancée. The play, which 
affronted the sensibilities of newspaper 
reviewers from whom one would not 
have expected squeamishness, was an 
attempt to write ultra-sophisticated com- 
edy. It dealt with a story of a journal- 
ist’s escape from a stultifying marriage 
when an actress and former mistress re- 
vives memories of his romantic past and 
presents him with a grown-up daughter 
whom he had never seen before. Mr. 
Mabley, in fact, did better than that, 
contriving to mobilize recognizably hu- 
man paternal impulses in his hero and 
bringing him out of his world-weariness 
and self-betrayal in editing a trashy pub- 
lication for the wealthy fiancée; this by 
means of the outspokenly idealistic 
daughter. Since the actress also has a 
fatherless and lonesome son in_ her 
bizarre entourage, the reformed news- 
paperman enlarges his late-found pater- 
nity to embrace the lad as well; the 
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latter actually contributes affecting mo- 
ments to the play. 

Edward Mabley, who revealed a tal- 
ent for high comedy, nevertheless, failed 
to muster enough dramaturgy to weld 
together the high comic and semi-far- 
cical elements of his piece. The play, 
suggestive of an uneasy marriage be- 
tween clichéed sophistication and true 
high comedy, was in constant danger of 
disintegrating. It did not actually dis- 
integrate for me, as it did for the news- 
paper reviewers with the exception of 
Brooks Atkinson; I was merely affected 
by an uncertainty of purpose and an un- 
comfortable feeling that the author had 
lost control of his comedy and was 
forced to rely on improvisation; and 
possibly that someone during the un- 
usually long summer tryout of the play 
had inveigled him into sacrificing char- 
acter comedy to momentary laughter. 
There are, unfortunately, too few incite- 
ments to the creation of genuine high 
comedy in our time and place. S. N. 
Behrman and the late Philip Barry were 
products of an earlier and happier pe- 
riod. Twelve years have transpired since 
The Philadelphia Story and_ several 
years more since End of Summer, not to 
mention Biography. The thought that 
the Theatre Guild produced Biography 
in 1932, just under twenty years ago, is 
frightening. We were at the nadir of 
the great depression then, and yet Biog- 
raphy, written by a playwright whose 
temperament and artistry had _ been 
formed in the nineteen-twenties, seems 
to belong to a remote period of a nearly 
vanished and seemingly secure culture! 
Those who were not active in the the- 
atre at that time may not understand 
this feeling. If so, they are perhaps for- 
tunate. 

It is unlikely, too, that the sense of 
remoteness from genuinely modern in- 
spiration will be bridged for anyone 
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over forty by Jan de Hartog’s The Four- 
poster. The author is a Dutch play- 
wright in his thirty-seventh year who 
appears to be an adopted American 
now, perhaps since ANTA’s production 
of his highminded drama Skipper Next 
to God. Since he is in complete com- 
mand of his pleasant two-character 
chronicle of a happy marriage, and since 
the Playwrights Company has provided 
an entirely finished production amus- 
ingly staged by Jose Ferrer, with Jessica 
Tandy and Hume Cronyn delivering 
nearly impeccable performances, nearly 
everybody is likely to feel satisfied. As 
Atkinson noted with considerable satis- 
faction, the professionalism of The 
Fourposter brought relief to Broadway's 
distressed playgoers in October. The 
important question, however, is whether 
The Fourposter should also be con- 
sidered reassuring. I doubt it! A series 
of scenes in which a couple is carried 
from youth to age in a vehicle rocked 
by minor embarrassments and two brief 
domestic tempests is hardly an achieve- 
ment. Competence is something that 
ought to be taken for granted; it is the 
least we may demand from Broadway. 
In addition to thriving on Broadway, 
The Fourposter will probably become 
a staple of the community because it is 
inexpensive, easy and pleasant to pro- 
duce and will offend nobody while seem- 
ing daring enough to prove titillating. 
But it is surely an anticlimactic soufflé 
in the modern theatre, tepid even by 
comparison with The New York Idea, 
which Langdon Mitchell wrote back in 
igo6, and empty by comparison with 
anything in the range of modern do- 
mestic comedy from Saturday’s Children 
to Susan and God, not to mention Eng- 
lish and continental European plays by 
the dozen. Time was when Rachel 
Crothers was considered a mild drama- 
tist and a factitious modernist. Miss 
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Crothers now appears to have been a 
rampant radical at times by comparison 
with Mr. Hartog. There are times when 
one is content with small favors, and 
my intention here is not to deny that 
The Fourposter is acceptable entertain- 
ment but to view it with perspectives 
provided by past accomplishments— 
and not the highest of these either! A 
midcentury fall season on Broadway in 
which The Fourposter is the best new 
modern comedy and in which the au- 
thors of State of the Union content 
themselves with Remains To Be Seen 
calls for no jubilation. It was surely not 
to supply items of this nature that we 
struggled to create a modern theatre in 
America twenty and thirty and nearly 
forty years ago, established art theatres, 
and rebelled against the old-time man- 
agers. 


Ill 


Fortunately, of course, there are play- 
wrights in America young enough to 
hew out new paths for themselves if 
they are not repressed. There are also 
still a number of already established 
playwrights schooled in the disciplines 
of dramatic modernism who, once they 
reappear on the scene, may regain some 
of the advanced positions they helped 
to win for our theatre in past decades. 


During the early part of the season, 
only the veteran Maxwell Anderson pre- 
sented himself as a champion in the 
field. His Barefoot in Athens, a rework- 
ing of the trial and death of Socrates, 
drew an unmistakable parallel between 
intolerance in fourth century B.c. Athens 
and twentieth century America while 
nonetheless affirming the superiority of 
democracy to totalitarian dictatorship, 
with Sparta providing a parallel to com- 
munist Russia. Mr. Anderson noted 
the hysterical hostility of small-minded 
and narrow-minded men in times of 
crisis when they confront “disturbing” 
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intellectualism, free inquiry, and the 
disinterested pursuit of truth. In touch- 
ing upon this subject, Mr. Anderson 
wrote a challenging, if not necessarily 
otherwise admirable, play. At a level 
transcending topicality, although it must 
be noted that the particular topicality 
of Barefoot in Athens recalls the kind 
of writing that gave an honorable status 
to modern theatre, Maxwell Anderson 
also drew an impressive portrait of a 
free man in his—and Plato’s—Socrates; 
and, fortunately, Barry Jones was com- 
pletely equal to the role assigned to 
him. The character of Socrates deter- 
mines the tone of the entire play. One 
must not consider it tragic; but for the 
gravity of Athens’ crime in executing 
Socrates, one should rather call Bare- 
foot in Athens mordantly comic. This 
Socrates is endowed with a lightness of 
heart and serenity that suffering cannot 
touch. It is we who suffer, and our suf- 
fering is compounded of a painful em- 
barrassment that a democratic people 
should be capable of destroying Socra- 
tes and a rueful realization that when 
this is the case, there is no place in the 
world for a free man to go. If a democ- 
racy will not tolerate intellectual in- 
quiry, it will certainly not find a haven 
in a dictatorship. But even this suffering 
on the part of an intelligent audience is 
dissolved, to a degree, by the essential 
invulnerability of Socrates and the in- 
souciance of his comic foil, King Pau- 
sanias of Sparta or, as he prefers to be 
called, “Stupid,” who is admirably 
played by George Matthews. Emotion 
of a tragic nature is engendered by Mr. 
Anderson’s long-suffering and valiant 
Xanthippe, his most originally created 
character, while Socrates’ accusers quite 
properly arouse only our anger. 

It is apparent that Mr. Anderson has 
tastefully kept emotion in restraint; he 
would not insult the memory of Socra- 
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tes by waxing grandiloquent and maud- 
lin over the philosopher’s fate. Mr. 
Anderson has rarely written with such 
simplicity. He has also refrained from 
making vulgar fun out of Xanthippe, 
the legendary shrew, and has created a 
character rather than a caricature. If 
she is often extremely affecting as played 
by Lotto Lenya (Mrs. Kurt Weill), 
moreover, she, too, has been drawn with 
a commendable simplicity that makes 
her all the more convincing. When she 
is on the stage or when Socrates’ gen- 
erally, if not continuously, well played 
accusers launch their assults, Barefoot 
in Athens is apt to provide moving, 
even exciting, drama. In the trial scene, 
the play crackles with power for a while 
before ending with a quietly effective 
coda when Socrates is bewildered by the 
verdict. Except for a slightly embarrass- 
ing moment in Barry Jones's perform- 
ance when the philosopher breaks down 
because his accusers question his love of 
country, the trial scene is superb. 

In spite of these merits, Barefoot in 
Athens proved only intermittently ex- 
citing on the stage and too often quite 
pedestrian. This was particularly ap- 
parent in the scene after the trial, when 
the play should be most stirring, and in 
scenes with a courtesan who fits rather 
poorly into the play. And the produc- 
tion, too, limped in these and other 
parts of the play. Actually, however, the 
intermittent effectiveness of Barefoot in 
Athens arises from the nature of the 
play. The character of Socrates as con- 
ceived by Mr. Anderson (and conceived 
very intelligently) interferes with the 
creation of continually surging drama, 
whereas nothing less can be expected 
from the momentous theme and story. 
Instead, the author too frequently pro- 
vides everything but tragic experience— 
the home life of a philosopher, palaver 
about his love life, the heavy if some- 
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times shrewd humor of a Spartan con- 
queror, the fortunes of an affable cour- 
tesan, brief disquisitions by Socrates 
which do more justice to his dialectical 
skill than to his greatness, and a pro- 
saic digest of Athenian history which 
makes the play seem at times, especi- 
ally in the first of the two acts, a re- 
fresher course. I overheard two men 
during the intermission. The first said 
waggishly to the other: “This should be 
a lesson to you.” “Yes,” was the reply, 
“in the eighth grade.” This was unfair; 
the reply should have been, ‘Yes, in my 
undergratuate days.’” On the whole, Mr. 
Anderson has not created a drama as 
much as he has reviewed history; he has 
not wrung drama out of biography as 
much as he has digested biographical 
matter for us. If Barefoot in Athens is, 
nonetheless, a respectable piece to have 
in the current theatre, this is because it 
is literate and because it is a testament 
on the author’s part to liberal and civ- 
ilized values made in terms of these 
rarely “dramatic” values. For myself I 
may report that I was irritated when Mr. 
Anderson was playing the showman and 
“pepping up” the play, languid when 
he was being obviously informative, im- 
patient when he sounded like a school- 
master. But when the play came to a 
close, I was still quite grateful that Max- 
well Anderson is on hand to remind us 
of the theatre of inquiry, ideas, and 
challenges that the modern movement 
began to create three-quarters of a cen- 
tury ago. 


IV 


It was that theatre that was recalled 
most strongly in October by Shaw’s 
Saint Joan, which makes Mr. Anderson 
look like an epigone, and by the Don 
Juan in Hell fantasy from Man and 
Superman. Even the uneven Theatre 
Guild, Margaret Webster production of 
the former, with Uta Hagen in the role 
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of the Maid, was a reminder of the 
glory that was “modern drama,” and 
the “‘reading’’ of the disquisition on 
Don Juan by Laughton, Boyer, and 
others was a second testament. I shall 
provide a more detailed report on these 
events in the next issue, after Don Juan 
in Hell starts a regular run in New 
York on November 29. (There were 
only two readings in New York in Oc- 
tober—one at Carnegie Hall, the other 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Art.) I 
shall only record my impression here 
that a reading is the ideal performance 
for the Don Juan fantasy and that Miss 
Hagen performed most efficiently in 
Saint Joan but rarely with the glowing 
spirit that we expect from the play; and 
incandescence was also absent in the 
playing of the important role of the In- 
quisitor by Frederick Rolf. The best 
performances were rendered in the 
anti-heroic roles, by John Buckmaster 
as the Dauphin and Andrew Cruick- 
shank as the Earl of Warwick. It seemed 
as though Margaret Webster’s interpre- 
tation of the work leaned toward com- 
mon sense Shavianism rather than 
toward heroic drama, toward reason 
rather than passion. The poetry of the 
play was somewhat slighted in the set- 
tings as well, and the wooden incidental 
music by Lehman Engel was a conspic- 
uous example of insensitivity in the pro- 
duction. 

As for new plays from Britain seen 
thus far, one could draw the conclusion 
from a mild social drama Lace on Her 
Petticoat by Aimee Stuart that the Eng- 
lish, too, have relapsed into drama that 
was already tepid when Galsworthy was 
a cub dramatist. There is nothing ob- 
jectionable in Miss Stuart’s story of class 
distinction and snobbery in the Scotland 
of the 18g0’s, and some of the perform- 
ances, especially those by tne well- 
trained English performers Muriel Aked 
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and young Perlita Neilson, are excellent 
even under the somewhat labored direc- 
tion of Herman Shumlin. The story of 
the friendship of the teen-age daughters 
of a marchioness and her millionaire 
even has a number of affecting moments. 
For England, apparently, the play still 
possesses a provocativeness that it can 
hardly have in America. As for Christo- 
pher Fry’s A Sleep of Prisoners, it was 
once more evident that Mr. Fry can 
make literature out of drama, though it 
seemed less certain that he can make 
drama out of literature. A careful read- 
ing of the published work (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press) discloses fine writing, re- 
flectiveness, and fervor, without estab- 
lishing A Sleep of Prisoners as a good 
play. Most of the merits of the piece 
were lost on the audience, partly be- 
cause it was difficult for the able actors 
to project their lines from the choir of 
the church of St. James where the per- 
formance was given; partly, too, because 
the discontinuous and essentially rep- 
etitious structure of this symbolic work 
becomes especially diffuse, if not unre- 
deemably tedious, in stage production. 
Perhaps the play would be more effective 
if it were presented in an “arena the- 
atre.” 

That the use of a new poetic drama 
in England is a welcome advent is be- 
yond dispute. Since the American ear 
is less attuned than the British to the 
music of words and the turn of the 
phrases, our audiences are apt to floun- 
der when the meaning is not obvious 
and when the drama is insufficiently re- 
lieved by familiar details such as T-S. 
Eliot provided with his drawing-room 
scenes in The Cocktail Party. We need 
a more recognizable idiom for American 
poetic drama and, perhaps a different 
rhythm—probably a trochaic meter. Mr. 
Fry, in turn, needed a play less com- 
posed of didactic fragments from the 
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Bible, a more vertical kind of drama, to 
do justice to his exalted aims. His epi- 
sodes—vignettes of Cain and Abel, 
Abraham and Isaac, David and Absa- 
lom, and Shadrach, Meshac, and Abed- 
nego—are in themselves quite good, 
although overladen now and then with 
metaphysical writing. But they are not 
easily held together by the cement of a 
dream technique by means of which 
four prisoners of war in a church behind 
the lines have successive and interlock- 
ing dreams in which they perform as 
different biblical figures. Nor do the 
dreams move uninterruptedly toward 
the author’s appeal for new ways of liv- 
ing and defending the Christian ideal. 
The dilemma Fry examines is perhaps 
best defined by his own lines: 
To be strong beyond all [evil] action is the 
strength 
To have. But how do men and forbearance 


meet? . . 4 
But where, in the maze of right and wrong, 
Are we to do what action? 
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The question is a good one, and when 
was it more immediate! It does credit 
to Mr. Fry, who has here shed some of 
the puckishness that vitiated his better 
play The Lady’s Not for Burning. We 
want also to credit the British theatre 
with efforts to create a drama that we 
can respect as literature and thought. 
But the effort has still to be thoroughly 
successfully realized in the theatre. Why 
and how Ibsen, Strindberg, Chekhov, 
Shaw, O’Casey, and others succeeded 
from twenty to seventy years ago is a 
large question. That they did succeed 
reminds us that the one thing that can- 
not be claimed in England any more 
than in America is progress in modern 
playwriting—or, for that matter, in 
modern stage art. The stage production 
of A Sleep of Prisoners was, for example, 
rudimentary, and the new ‘Theatre 
Guild production of Saint Joan fell be- 
low the Guild’s original standards. 


SARA SPENCER 


I arrived in England on the sixth of 
June, and left on the twenty-eighth— 
which gave me approximately three 
weeks in which to see hundreds of won- 
derful new sights that left me exhausted 
at the end of each day, spend five days 
in Yorkshire, one in Stratford, one in 
Surrey, and one in Kent, and in between 
times to make what observations I could 
of the work done there in Children’s 
Theatre. I had ten planned appoint- 
ments in London with Children’s The- 
atre people, and met numerous others 
during my visit to Yorkshire—and_ if 
I had known at the beginning what I 
had learned by the end of the three 
weeks, I would have tried to see others. 
Even so, my familiarity with the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre work in this country, and 
my natural desire to find some basis for 
comparison, gave focus and continuity 
and relativity to the experiences and op- 
portunities I had. 


From the outset, I was offered every 
possible assistance by the Ministry of 
Information of the British Foreign Of- 
fice, and by Mr. Gerald Tyler, chairman 
of the Children’s Theatre of Brighouse, 
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Yorkshire, both of whom gathered a 
great deal of source material for me and 
put me in touch with the key people in 
the profession. But it was only in the 
last four days of my visit, for example, 
that I learned, from reading in the wee 
morning hours some literature that Mr. 
Tyler had given me, that there is an or- 
ganization in England known as the 
Educational Drama Association. It took 
me two more days to learn what was the 
function of this organization, how it 
fitted into the over-all picture, and who 
was the personnel behind it. By this 
time, it was too late to arrange a meet- 
ing. 

In general, this is the impression I 
gathered of the Children’s Theatre 
movement in England, as compared with 
the Children’s Theatre movement in 
America. Training and experience in 
drama begin there at a much earlier age 
level, with the practice of miming and 
creative play in the elementary schools, 
the study of the English dramatic clas- 
sics, from the Mystery and Morality 
plays on down, the performance each 
year of the ancient British mumming 
plays with modern variations, the en- 
couragement of other formal dramatic 
productions in the secondary schools, 
and participation by adolescent young 
people in competitive one-act play fes- 
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tivals, though this practice is very much 
under fire at present, and is possibly 
on the way out. 

This much training and experience 
in drama is part of the basic education 
of every British school child, and has 
the official sanction and financial assist- 
ance of the Department of Education, 
which provides trained Drama Advisers 
for every district that requests one. 
Moreover, the local Education author- 
ities are given a fund of limited amount, 
which they may use at their discretion to 
buy uniforms for the football team, or 
to sponsor any constructive activity, and 
many of them have been accustomed to 
use this fund to bring professional dra- 
matic productions from London to their 
district. 

Deliberate academic training in dra- 
ma begins to thin out in England at 
higher educational levels, except on a 
vocational basis, and there is actually 
only one English college—the Univer- 
sity of Bristol—that has a Department 
of Drama, and this was partly financed 
by a grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. 

Bristol’s action in instituting such a 
program is considered revolutionary in 
England, where “drama is considered 
to depend for its understanding on in- 
tuitive power, and must involve a great 
number of subjective judgments not 
amenable to the discipline of thought 
in any convincing way.” I was much 
interested to learn that a Symposium 
was held at Bristol this spring on “The 
Responsibility of the University to the 
Theatre,” where Prof. Sawyer Falk of 
our own Syracuse University was in- 
vited to deliver a paper on “Drama in 
American Universities.” Professor Falk 
was the target of much criticism for 
“Taking by the beard some of the deep- 
rooted beliefs that lie at the very core 
of English University traditions.” His 
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speech, in fact, aroused so much contro- 
versy among English educators, that Mr. 
Martin Browne, on the last day of the 
Symposium, gave up the paper he had 
prepared for the occasion, to throw out 
a few provocative points on the status 
of drama in a university. Professor Falk 
was called upon to reply in conclusion, 
and took this opportunity to say— 
“Americans are concerned with 1951, 
not 1851. You English seem to suffer 
from a deep-rooted guilt that you might 
defile the temple of learning. Make up 
your minds you want to do it, or you 
don’t want to do it. If you're suspi- 
cious, then leave it alone, as it’s too 
powerful to be trifled with.” He em- 
phasized that he had no intention of 
offering the American university’s ap- 
proach to drama as a model for Eng- 
lish universities. “Our methods,’ he 
said, “suit the American way of life.” 
But he pleaded that if the English could 
not accept the American view, they 
should at least put aside their preju- 
dices, and try to understand it. 

You must not gather from this that 
training and experience in drama for 
young adults is lacking in England, ex- 
cept on a professional level. The pro- 
vinces are alive with amateur civic re- 
pertory theatres, sometimes two or three 
in one town, manned by vital people, 
which serve as a proving ground for 
young talent, meanwhile offering their 
community a continuous program of 
live theatre. In most cases, they own 
and operate their own building, and 
employ a professional staff, and some 
operate a training school in connection 
with their repertoire of productions. A 
few of these civic theatres offer a pro- 
gram of children’s plays, but this, alas, 
is the exception, rather than the rule. 
For the most part, the formal children’s 
plays in England are presented by inde- 
pendent Community Children’s The- 
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atres, and by the secondary schools, and 
except among the adventurous, the pro- 
duction of plays for children by an adult 
cast is not generally practiced by the 
amateur field. 

England has had in the last five years 
two widely-known professional Chil- 
dren’s Theatre companies operating out 
of London—the Children’s Theatre, 
Ltd., operated by the Glyndebourne So- 
ciety, and the Young Vic Company, 
operated by the Old Vic ‘Theatre Cen- 
tre. Neither was self-supporting, and 
though highly appreciated by their 
young English audiences, the support 
of the British Arts Council was with- 
drawn from Children’s Theatre, Ltd., 
two years ago. And during my visit, 
a tragic blow fell, in the announcement 
by the Governors of the Old Vic that 
the Young Vic Company is to be dis- 
solved, and replaced by a touring com- 
pany to play for adults. 

I had lunch with George Devine, di- 
rector of the Young Vic, three days after 
this announcement, and urged him not 
to send me home with such news. “It is 
unfortunately only too true,” he said. 
“Five years of hard work, and good 
work, gone to the winds because it cost 
£4000 a year. What is my little £4000, 
compared with what they spend on 
Covent Garden. I was just beginning 
to learn some important things, too,” 
he said wistfully. “Just this spring, I 
found how to play a love scene for ado- 
lescents. I had learned before only that 
it could not be done. Now I know it 
can. I need the opportunity to learn 
more.” 

Both the Young Vic and Children’s 
Theatre, Ltd. were well supported by 
the local Education authorities in the 
provinces, who usually booked them, 
out of the Government funds allocated 
for the purpose, for a week’s run at a 
central theatre, and then sent whole 


schools from the surrounding territory 
to pack the houses at each performance. 
The company was usually paid a fee of 
about £40 for each performance-— 
about $112—which could not possibly 
cover their expenses, since they carried 
elaborate productions with many sets, 
and a full-scale cast paid on an Equity 
basis, and they usually played in com- 
mercial theatres, under Union regula- 
tions. The local Education authorities 
who sponsored them would usually 
charge no more than sixpence admission 
—about seven cents—and in many cases 
charged no admission at all, since it 
is part of the Socialist philosophy in 
Britain that no child shall be deprived 
of an advantage just because his parents 
cannot afford it. So it was impossible 
for them to recover their investment 
either. Mr. Devine did experiment this 
year by sending out a company of ten 
actors with a more compact and eco- 
nomical production, which did succeed 
in making back its expenses. It is hard 
to understand, under the circumstances, 
how they can justify the sacrifice of such 
a project as the Young Vic. 

And yet—it is not so hard to under- 
stand either, when you realize that there 
is no Children’s Theatre organization in 
England to voice their philosophy, or 
express their aims, or to describe in aca- 
demic terms the valuable contribution 
a formal dramatic entertainment for 
children can make. There is this or- 
ganization known as the Educational 
Drama Association, dedicated to the fur- 
therance of creative drama, whose pol- 
icy is to discourage formal production 
for children as an example of exhibi- 
tionism, which they say creates the habit 
of imitation in young people and ham- 
pers their natural creative impulses. 
This organization has apparently not 
yet arrived at the stage of striking a 
happy balance between the functions of 
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creative drama and formal drama, or of 
recognizing that they actually supple- 
ment each other. Indeed, they even go 
so far as to say—and I quote from an 
article by Mr. Peter Slade, in a little 
booklet called Creative Drama, which is 
the official publication of the Educa- 
tional Drama Association, “If you see 
children who are forced to watch plays, 
they participate so fully that they are 
really acting too. It you ask them about 
it, they nearly all say they liked it, but 
they would rather have been acting 
themselves. . . . Many of us do not feel, 
therefore, that children under twelve 
should go to the theatre, because they 
get lazy and dissatisfied very soon 
afeer, 


Mr. Slade, who is Permanent Direc- 
tor of the Educational Drama Associa- 
tion, does not suggest that children 
under twelve should be kept away from 
the films, which are so heavily attended 
by British children that Parliament re- 
cently instituted a large-scale Social Sur- 
vey on “Children and the Cinema.” In 
any case, by taking such a stand against 
the production of live theatre for chil- 
dren, it appears that the Educational 
Drama Association has frozen out the 
producer of children’s plays, and has 
had the unfortunate effect of dividing 
the country into two opposing schools 
of thought, so that those who should be 
helping each other are actually driven 
into opposite camps. Even those who 
believe in and practice creative drama, 
but who also believe in and practice the 
production of the scripted play, are put 
in the wrong by this uncompromising 
attitude, and very much overshadowed 
at meetings and conferences. And the 
net result is that the producers of formal 
children’s plays in England are scattered 
and isolated in their separate communi- 
ties, as we. were seven years ago. They 
have little opportunity to meet with 
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their colleagues, exchange their views, 
or strengthen their convictions, and no 
organ through which to give tongue to 
their beliefs. 

One of the richest experiences I had 
in England was the opportunity to visit 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Tyler, of Brig- 
house, Yorkshire. They have a charm- 
ing house, called “The Oaks,” set on 
magnificent grounds, and there one end 
of the dining room was set with chairs 
for the audience, and the other end 
was set up as an improvised stage, where 
a group of their young people presented 
for about forty guests the second act of 
my own play, Little Women, repeated 
from their repertoire last year. This 
piece of Americana, performed with 
British accents, was given a universal 
language by the sincerity of the char- 
acterizations, which would have been 
understood in any language. I was very 
proud of it. 

Mrs. Tyler is headmistress of a school 
near Brighouse, for children from three 
to seven, and conducts a very lively pro- 
gram of creative drama there. Mr. 
Tyler is Drama Adviser in the Educa- 
tion Department for the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, which is a huge territory. 
He encourages the use of the creative 
method to train his young people, but 
is wise enough to supplement this with 
the production of formal plays, which 
gives his students a practical working 
knowledge of theatre techniques. He 
also provides for them every opportunity 
to see professional productions of high 
calibre. 

My visit to Yorkshire coincided with 
the last performance of the York Mys- 
tery Cycle Plays, presented at the City 
of York for the first time since the six- 
teenth century by a semi-professional 
cast, under the direction of Mr. Martin 
Browne, of the British Drama League. 
For this occasion, Mr, Tyler had taken 
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a block of thirty seats for some of his 
young people, and chartered a bus to 
make the trip to York, about fifty miles 
away. The Tylers often organize such 
parties for the benefit of their young 
people. 

I understand that the Northern Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Company of Bradford, 
Yorkshire, a semi-professional group, 
presented a week of Children’s Theatre 
productions on the York Festival of 
Britain program, but this occurred be- 
fore my visit. Otherwise as far as I 
know, the only children’s play presented 
in honor of the Festival of Britian was 
the one given by the Brighouse Chil- 
dren’s Theatre, during my visit. At least, 
I found no other children’s plays listed 
among the pages and pages of Festival 
events throughout Great Britain. The 
Brighouse Children’s Theatre, however, 
observed the occasion by presenting 
a new play called The Joker and the 
Knave, an English historical play writ- 
ten by an Englishman, Mr. William 
Melton, of Trent College, Long Eaton, 
Nottingham, who came over to attend 
the first performance. This play would 
have been considered rather strong fare 
by our standards, containing as it did 
a scene where the Joker pretended to be 
drunk in order to conceal the body of 
a guard he had just knocked on the 
head, and climaxed by a very ugly mur- 
der onstage, in the best Shakespearean 
tradition. It was richly set, and beau- 
tifully costumed, and contained one of 
the most tense and thrilling scenes I 
have ever seen on any stage, where the 
young prince was rescued from a tower 
room by his friends, who threw a rope 
to him over the parapet, and then 
hauled him up, with breath-taking sus- 
pense, over the stone walls, to safety. I 
was very happy to have the opportunity 
to make the acquaintance of Mr. Mel- 
ton, the author of the play, who has a 
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rare sense of the dramatic and the pic- 
turesque, and told him I was glad to 
know one English author who was try- 
ing to fill the gaping need for children’s 
plays there. 

The play was acted with great sincer- 
ity by a cast of young people, from 13 
to 17, and their performance reflected 
the thorough groundwork which British 
children are given to prepare them for 
such an experience. The audience, con- 
sisting of children from five years old 
on up, hung on every word, and _ prac- 
tically held their breath from curtain 
to curtain, through six scene changes. 
A little girl, about eight years old, who 
sat in front of us, fairly danced with 
excitement whenever the curtain rose, 
and when it fell, she would turn around 
and ask us how many more scenes there 
were. When at last we had to tell her 
there was only one more scene, her face 
fell, and she said thoughtfully—“I was 
trying to make it last as long as I could.” 

I was horrified to see volunteers come 
out, in the two chief intermissions, bear- 
ing trays of brick ice cream, which they 
sold for threepence to the children in 
their seats. But this actually had the 
effect of keeping the children settled 
through the intermissions, and _alto- 
gether I have never seen a_better-be- 
haved audience. Serving refreshments 
in the house is a carry-over from the 
adult theatre in Britain, where coffee 
and ice cream are served to you in your 
seat, complete with dishes, by uniformed 
attendants, during the intermissions. I 
don’t know how our children would ad- 
just to this practice, but in England, it 
is part of the theatre occasion. 

I was urged by several people to es- 
tablish a branch of The Children’s The- 
atre Press in England, as the need there 
for our kind of material is really se- 
rious. One publishing house which has 
done more than any other to apply it- 
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self to the needs of educational theatre, 
has published only four children’s plays, 
and these are written by our own Amer- 
ican authors. Unfortunately, the work 
of this publisher does not seem to be 
widely-enough known among producers 
who are looking for the scripted play. 
Another prominent publishing house 
which has heretofore been identified 
with other forms of literature, recently 
established a Drama Library, and 
brought out a series of plays, including 
André Obey’s Noah and the Young Vic’s 
Snow Queen. Outside these two sources, 
the children’s play producers in Eng- 
land have nowhere to turn. 

The most exciting development | 
learned about came through Mr. John 
Allen, formerly director of Children’s 
Theatre, Ltd., and now one of the di- 
rectors of In School radio programs 
broadcast over the Home Service series 
of the British Broadcasting Company. 
Mr. Allen was sent to the Unesco meet- 
ing at Oslo this summer, to represent 
England in the field of Children’s The- 
atre, and succeeded while there in pro- 
voking a great deal of interest in Chil- 
dren’s Theatre. The outcome of this 
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was a proposal by a Belgian gentleman, 
M. Maurice Huisman, to hold an in- 
ternational Children’s Theatre Confer- 
ence in Paris in December of this year. 
If this materializes, it will be of burn- 
ing interest to all of us. But Mr, Allen 
wailed to me—‘How can England _ pos- 
sibly take part in an international meet- 
ing, without being able to present a 
national front?’ 

This was the great cry, among all I 
talked to—the need for a national Eng- 
lish Children’s Theatre organization. | 
offered them all the encouragement I 
could, from our experience, though 
frankly, without the guidance of their 
Universities, they are hard put to know 
where to start. But I have the feeling 
that if a few of their bright spirits could 
meet together and pool their resources, 
they could bring miracles to pass. Mean- 
while, I urge all of you who plan a trip 
abroad to make a special effort to meet 
our English-speaking colleagues, as there 
is much to gain by sharing our philoso- 
phies. And I hope, when the times of 
Austerity in England have relaxed some- 
what, they will be able to visit us. We 
have much to learn from each other. 


PAPER WORLD: AETA'S 
ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE 


JACK MORRISON 


“Paper-work” has been as dirty and 
derisive a word as a theatre worker has 
ever used. Yet that same worker has 
used paper to support his scripts, his 
working drawings, and the tickets which 
bring in hard cash from the audience. 
Now the educational theatre worker has 
gone ahead and built his own profes- 
sional association almost entirely of 
paper! There is no AETA building; 
there is no organized brigade of workers. 
There is only the spontaneous profes- 
sional concern and cooperative effort 
of educational theatre people through- 
out the continent (and some abroad) 
who have found a way to build their 
professional society on three conven- 
tion days a year—and paper. 

Correlative to all this is the fact that 
the key persons in developing the Asso- 
ciation have been, for the most part, 
those people who are able to adapt to 
the demands of a kind of a mail-order 
business. Unless an individual can write 
a letter and—this is the real test—an- 
swer one, he will not last long among 
those who guide the activities of the 
Association. 


Mr. Morrison is Administrative Vice-President 
of AETA and lecturer in the Theater Arts 
Department, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 


Because of the conditions in such a 
paper world, the nature of the Associa- 
tion’s administrative structure has un- 
dergone some changes, and it is impor- 
tant in the interests of the general 
health of the whole Association for each 
member to become aware of these 
changes and the effect they may have 
upon him. While a study of the Asso- 
ciation’s Constitution will be a help in 
this regard, it seems wise to present 
here the proposed changes as they have 
been field-tested during the past year. 

There are four executive 
branches to AETA: The President who 
is responsible for the over-all organiza- 
tion and who chairs the Executive Board 
and Advisory Council; the Vice-Presi- 
dent who is responsible for the Conven- 
tion programs; the Administrative Vice- 
President who, with the help of the 
Committee on Appointments and of the 
Research Board, appoints personnel and 
guides Association projects; the Execu- 
tive Secretary, who with the staff runs 
the business of the organization. 

Although it is the chief purpose here 
to explain the function of the new of- 
fice of the Administrative - Vice-Presi- 
dent, this can only be done with some 
brief explanation of the other three 
offices. In his work, the President is the 
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only one to use a committee. Commit- 
tees in our Association will have spe- 
cific tasks which will not last more than 
one year. They are appointed solely on 
executive order of the President. The 
Vice-President assigns sections, the op- 
erational units on the Convention pro- 
gram. Chairmen of the Convention 
sections likewise are appointed by the 
Vice-President. The Executive Secre- 
tary has a staff to assist him in adminis- 
tering the finances, membership records, 
promotion of the Association and gen- 
eral activities of the organization. 

The Administrative Vice-President has 
four areas of responsibility: to review 
constantly with the Executive Secretary 
the total administrative mechanism of 
the Association for the President and the 
Advisory Council; to chair the Commit- 
tee on Appointments and bring its rec- 
ommendations to the President and the 
Council; to serve as a member of the 
Executive Board; and to administer di- 
rectly various projects. 

(Projects are continuing bodies con- 
cerned with architecture, secondary 
school dramatics, play writing and the 
like.) 

To carry out his responsibilities, the 
Administrative Vice-President has two 
arms. One is the Committee on Ap- 
pointments, formerly known as_ the 
Committee on Committees. With the 
help of the Committee on Appoint- 
ments, the Administrative Vice-Pres- 
ident recommends to the President 
for presentation to the Council every 
position of general Association nature 
except those specifically delegated to 
the Nominating Committee or to other 
officers as previously noted. The other 
arm is the Advisory Board of Research 
Projects (see Research Board: ‘‘State- 
ment of Recommended Policy” in last 
December’s Educational Theatre Jour- 
nal). “The Board has four responsibili- 
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ties: to stimulate research, to coordinate 
research, to recommend significant re- 
search for publication, and to advise the 
Administrative Vice-President on these 
matters.” The Board takes no admin- 
istrative action and is not accountable 
for such action or the lack of it. The 
Administrative Vice-President does take 
such action and is responsible and ac- 
countable for operational matters in the 
various projects and the Committee on 
Appointments. 

To illustrate how this works in prac- 
tice, the Administrative Vice-President 
in a meeting of the Committee on Ap- 
pointments, a day before the Conven- 
tion begins, receives a recommendation 
from an incumbent chairman for a new 
chairman of the Architecture Project 
and recommends him to the President. 
The President presents him to the Ad- 
visory Council for its approval and his 
appointment is confirmed. 

The new project chairman is then 
faced with six tasks: 1) to continue the 
work of the project by making himself 
acquainted with its previous work; 2) 
to build up its personnel from the in- 
terest lists provided by the Executive 
Secretary, by circularizing the member- 
ship, and from general knowledge of 
the field; 3) to develop leadership for 
the project in the future; 4) to admin- 
ister the project according to Associa- 
tion principles; 5) to act as editorial 
advisor on the Educational Theatre 
Journal in the area of his project; and 
6) above all, to provide the opportuni- 
ties for members in the Association to 
undertake investigations which will in- 
crease knowledge and skill in the area 
of the project. 

Investigations are separate studies 
within a project directed by “Heads” 
who are responsible to the chairman of 
the project. Please note that particular 
care has been taken to use non-parlia- 
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mentary terms in these functional pro- 
jects. That is why there are “Heads of 
Investigations” rather than ‘chairmen 
of subcommittees.” 

A project chairman has a free hand 
in the preliminary work of developing 
an Investigation and need clear with 
no one so long as the discussion is solely 
between the chairman, the Head, and 
individuals who may participate in an 
Investigation. Such preliminary work, 
however, must be clearly titled as such. 
As soon as the Investigation appears to 
be ready to go into operation, however, 
a clear, brief outline of the project must 
be sent to the Administrative Vice- 
President with copies to: a) the chair- 
man of the Advisory Board of Research 
Projects; and b) the chairman of the 
Editorial Board. The reason for clear- 
ing the research chairman is to avoid 
overlapping, and the reason for clearing 
the chairman of the Editorial Board is 
to alert him to the possibility of publi- 
cation at a later date. 

When the Investigation is complete 
the material, in a form suitable for pub- 
lication in the Educational Theatre 
Journal, should be sent to the Admin- 
istrative Vice-President again with the 
additional copies to: a) the Research 
chairman and b) the chairman of the 
Editorial Board. It should be noted at 
this point that any proposed duplicated 
material or questionnaire must be sent 
to the same three parties for approval 
before it is released. ‘This, of course, is 
to assure the Association of significant 
and well planned Investigations. 

At the present time the Association 
budget can afford to support only a few 
projects for small amounts—usually 
stamps and limited mimeograph work. 
Applications for the funds fully sup- 
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ported are made to the Administrative 
Vice-President. Final approval for use 
of funds is made by the Executive Sec- 
retary and/or the Executive Council. 

Naturally the Administrative Vice- 
President must somehow be kept in- 
formed as to all of these goings-on. He 
gains his knowledge from three reports 
during the year, reports which note the 
basic purpose of the project, its struc- 
ture and personnel, the number of In- 
vestigations proposed or under way, and 
work completed. Brevity, pungency, and 
comprehensiveness dictate the style of 
these reports. The first, accenting the 
year’s proposed work, is due February 
first; the second, a progress report in 
brief, is due September fifteenth; and a 
final report in full with personnel rec- 
ommendations is due November fif- 
teenth. 

At present, after nearly a year of field 
testing, it is the considered opinion of 
the Administrative Vice-President that 
the new administrative structure serves 
its function—when responsive chairmen 
have been discovered by the Committee 
on Appointments. The plan will work 
with members who have a strong sense 
of professional responsibility and the 
time and energy to act accordingly. And 
by nature of the operation, the only 
evidence the Administrative Vice-Presi- 
dent has of the activity of each project 
and Investigation—outside of those few 
hectic nights and days during the Na- 
tional Convention—is what appears 
written on a sheet of paper. Many have 
contributed such evidence, and the Ad- 
ministrative Vice-President is proud to 
participate with his colleagues over the 
country who present their best work and 
thought in reports on paper for the gen- 
eral good of the Association and those 
concerned with theatre everywhere. 
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THE RIGHT TO EDIT THE SCRIPT 


IVAN PUTMAN, JR. 


I 

“Why of course I have the right to 
edit a play script, that is if I pay the 
royalty and secure permission to pro- 
duce it. I've changed dozens of plays— 
rewritten lines, changed the locale of 
scenes, cut out or written in characters, 
even changed titles—and no one has 
ever questioned it.” 

Probably any director in the amateur 
theatre would speak somewhat in this 
fashion. I have always considered that 
permission to produce the play gives the 
director the right to make changes that 
some sixth sense tells him are necessary 
for the success of his show in terms of 
his actors, his stage, and his audience. 
But after investigating the question spe- 
cifically, I am not so sure of my ground. 
There are definitely two points of view 
on the question, along with some con- 
fused middle ground. Let us begin the 
discussion by reporting what seem to be 
positions of (1) the law, (2) the pub- 
lishers, and (3) the authorities in the 
field of play production. 

Tue Law. From the standpoint of the 
copyright law there is no question that 
the author or his agent, whoever con- 
trols the copyright to a play, has com- 
plete control over the production of 
that play property by anyone, anywhere, 


Mr. Putman is Instructor in Speech at the State 
College of Washington. 


for any purpose. While there is no di- 
rect statement in the law concerning 
changes that a producer may make, and 
the courts do not seem to have passed 
specifically on that point, the implica- 
tion certainly is that the right “to per- 
form or represent . . . publicly” and 
the right to “convert” it to other forms, 
both granted by the copyright law,’ 
would include the exclusive right to 
authorize any change whatever in a 
play script. 

In practice, no doubt, a case based on 
changes of the script would not come 
to court because the author could sim- 
ply withdraw production rights if he 
found that the producer was planning 
to make changes of which he did not 
approve. The law would support him in 
such action. However, if the author or 
publisher did not learn about objection- 
able changes until after the production, 
in many cases no more could be done 
than to refuse the producer the rights 
to any of their plays in the future. But 
if the changes made could be shown 
to be prejudicial to the honor or repu- 
tation of the author, he or his agents 


1For a more complete discussion of the 
copyright law see the author’s article. “The 
Speech Teacher and Copyright,” Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, 36:500-7, December, 1950. 

2United States Code, Title 17, Copyright 
Law of the United States of America, Bulletin 
No. 14 (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1949), p. 2. 
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could sue for damages under common 

law, whether the work was in copyright 

or not.® 

In the eyes of the law, then, any di- 
rector who changes a script without the 
permission of the copyright owner is 
technically a violator of copyright regu- 
lations. No doubt the reason that many 
of us have not been accused of violations 
is that any action under the law must 
be taken by the copyright owner or his 
agent. Obviously they find it impossible 
and undesirable to police every produc- 
tion of their plays. In many cases, of 
course, they are willing to trust the 
judgment and the ethical standards of 
the director. However, the knowledge 
that we probably will not be caught 
seems rather insecure justification for 
making changes in violation of the law. 

THE PUBLISHERS. Since it is the pub- 
lishers who usually must assume the 
responsibility of enforcement of the 
copyright law, I put the following ques- 
tion to a half-dozen of the most promi- 
nent publishers of plays for amateur use: 
When a director has been granted the rights 
for an amateur production of a play and has 
arranged for the royalty payment, is he justified 
in making changes in the play to adapt it to 
his actors, audience, or stage, providing he does 
not do violence to the author’s intent? The 
following are examples of types of changes that 
directors sometimes make, believing they are 
within their rights, and I would appreciate 
your opinion about them: 

a. Deleting words or references that would be 
objectionable to the audience, or altering 
lines that student actors find it difficult to 
say believably. 

b. Cutting minor characters for which people 
are not available. 

c. Modifying characters or situations by cutting 
or rewriting in order to conform to local 
mores. 

3 Waldo G. Leland, “New Copyright Bill, 
$3043,” Educational Record, 21:240-1, April, 
1940. This principle is part of the 1928 Rome 
Convention of the International Copyright Un- 
ion and would apply in all member countries. 
The United States is not a member, and the 


principle is not a part of our copyright statutes, 
but it would still apply under common law. 
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d. Changing the title of a play to avoid un- 
desirable local connotations. 

e. Changing the locale of a scene to reduce the 
number of sets, or condensing two scenes 
into one either for that purpose or to 
shorten the play. 

f. Changing the order of scenes to give height- 
ened dramatic effect. 


Five of the six firms replied, and while 
all of the replies were gracious and help- 
ful, there was a good deal of difference 
of opinion. One of the five flatly de- 
nied the director’s right to make any 
of the six kinds of change without writ- 
ten permission, comparing the situation 
to that of a person who pays admission 
to an art gallery, but can hardly expect 
thereby to obtain the right to touch up 
the paintings he sees. Another respond- 
ent gave a qualified negative answer to 
all parts of the question, indicating 
that some of the firm’s authors object 
strenuously to any change whatever, but 
most realize that minor changes are usu- 
ally necessary for amateur production. 
Because of this difference among the 
authors they represent, it is not possible 
for this firm to lay down a blanket rule, 
and they suggest requesting permission 
for any change. 

None of the three remaining respond- 
ents would object to the minor changes 
classified under “a,” “b,” and above, 
or require that permission be asked to 
make them. All three would wish to be 
consulted about changes in title, but 
indicated that permission would prob- 
ably be granted if there were good rea- 
sons for the request. ‘wo of this group 
of firms felt that permission should be 
obtained for such major alterations as 
changing the locale or the number or 
order of scenes, but the other company 
is quite willing to leave even these mat- 
ters to the judgment of the director, 
adding that in the respondent’s opinion 
the practices listed in question are not 
only legal but “add up to good sense.” 
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One of the respondents makes the sug- 
gestion that a major change of any kind 
be noted on the program with the infor- 
mation that permission for the change 
was given by the copyright owner. ‘This 
is of particular importance in the case 
of a change of title, since that is a no- 
torious device used by play pirates. 

It should be apparent that the changes 
referred to above involve only dialogue, 
characters, or plot structure of the play. 
Nowhere does there seem to be any 
hint, legal, moral, or otherwise, that 
would question the director’s control 
over the stage business, settings, cos- 
tumes, properties, and lighting, regard- 
less of what the author has to say about 
them. The author’s property rights seem 
to be confined to what is spoken on the 
stage, and the law gives him complete 
control of that to any degree he may 
wish to exercise it. 

The facts of the case to this point 
seem to be, then, that the law is all on 
the side of the copyright owner, and 
the liberties that directors may legally 
take with the copyrighted script depend 
entirely upon the degree to which the 
author and publisher will permit them 
to exercise their judgment. While opin- 
ion is far from unanimous, the practice 
of the majority of the publishers covered 
in the small survey reported above would 
seem to be to raise no question about 
minor changes to meet the exigencies of 
the local situation, but to expect that 
formal permission will be requested in 
advance for any major change. 


THe Avutuorities. No doubt many 
directors would like to argue with the 
letter of the law, and possibly with its 
interpretation by the publishers. We 
might argue that it should be the di- 
rector’s right to make any changes in 
the script that he feels would improve 
the play. For example, we might make 
the point, as do a number of authorities 
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on play production and direction, that 
in the theatre, probably more than in 
any other art, the success of even the 
best work depends upon the creative 
abilities of many people—not only of 
the playwright, but also of the director, 
the actors, and the designers of the sets, 
costumes, and lighting. Obviously every 
producing team will interpret the au- 
thor’s intentions and meanings differ- 
ently, and every production of the play 
will be quite different. In other words, 
the only way an author can be sure that 
any production will be faithful to his 
ideas in every detail is to perform all of 
these functions himself. Sheldon Cheney 
makes the point clearly when he writes: 
. the playwright either must be the director 
of his own productions, or must submit his 
written work to the creative processes of an 
artist-interpreter—just as in music the com- 
poser must leave his work to the interpretation 
of a violinist, or pianist, or orchestra-director. 
The artist-director, if he be not the play- 
wright, must in turn be able to grasp the inner 
rhythms of the dramatist’s work, conceive set- 
tings, lighting, acting, movement, costuming, 
etc., in harmony with that rhythm and at the 
same time stamp the complete result with his 
own individual genius. . . . The written play 
itself confines the producing artist within cer- 
tain limits, but since the director’s work is cre- 
ative, since he reinforces the poet’s conception 
by bringing to the staging an originality of 
his own, no two directors will arrive at exactly 
the same result; each will impart his own dis- 
tinctive touch, or evoke a particular mood. 


In the same vein Harold Clurman has 
written recently in reference to the pro- 
fesional theatre, but with equal applica- 


bility to amateur productions: 

The actor and director generally take the play- 
wright’s instructions as a clue to something the 
playwright is seeking to express. They often 
find that to express most effectively what the 
playwright had in view they have to employ 
quite different means than those which the 
playwright has suggested. It is rarely the di- 
rector’s intention to alter the playwright’s 
meaning. (Of course this has often been done— 


4Sheldon Cheney, The Art Theater (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1925), pp. 87-8. 
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consciously as well as unconsciously—and_ occa- 
sionally with very happy results.) But it is a 
mistake amounting to ignorance to believe that 
the playwright’s meaning is necessarily con- 
veyed by merely mounting the playwright’s dia- 
logue and following his stated instructions. In 
a sense the playwright’s text disappears the 
moment it reaches the stage, because on the 
stage it becomes part of an action, every element 
of which is as pertinent to its meaning as the 
text itself. A change in gesture, inflection, 
movement, rhythm or in the physical back- 
ground of a speech may give it a new signifi- 
cance.5 


Few in the theatre today would dis- 
pute the importance of the creative and 
interpretative functions of the director, 
even though by improper use of them, 
a director may do as much violence to 
the author’s work as he could do by any 
conceivable changes in the script. But 
admitting the director’s right to inter- 
pret, some would in all sincerity deny 
him the right to change a single word of 
the playwright’s dialogue. Partisans of 
this view would argue, as do one or two 
of my publisher correspondents, that the 
author has worked hard to get just the 
right words with just the right shade 
of meaning to express his ideas, and that 
it would be most presumptuous of a 
director to venture to change a word 
without the full knowledge and consent 
of the author. This is certainly a rea- 
sonable point of view, and the law 
clearly supports it. 

But common practice and authorities 
in play production seem to be ranged 
on the other side of the argument. It 
it evident that regardless of the law, 
many practicing directors agree with Mr. 
Clurman that changes often must be 
made in scripts; and when the play- 
wright cannot be readily consulted, the 
director must do the necessary editing. 
Lowell Lees puts the point bluntly: 
Rarely is a play produced exactly as it was 
written. In the preparation of a Broadway 
production the play is usually revised, often 


5 Harold Clurman, “In a Different Lan- 
guage,” Theatre Arts, 34:20, January, 1950. 
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completely rewritten. Playwrights welcome in- 
telligent revisions that strengthen the message 
of their plays. Each subsequent production adds 
new problems unique to the situation. The 
director must adjust and adapt the play to meet 
these circumstances. In the absence of the 
playwright, minor revisions and alterations may 
and often s!) ld be made by the director. The 
director ld weigh his first obligation— fi- 
delity to ise playwright’s purpose—before mak- 
ing changes that may alter the theme or interest 
of the play.6 

That it is commonly expected that 
the director will edit the script is clearly 
evidenced by the fact that eleven out 
of fifteen texts in play production that 
I have examined recently contain some 
instruction regarding changes in the 
script. These books were published be- 
tween 1921 and 1949, most of them by 
prominent publishers. The majority of 
them have been written by well-known 
authorities and used as texts by some 
of the leading schools and colleges in the 
country. Seven of them, those by Bos- 
worth,’? Brown and Garwood,’ Crafton 
and Royer,? Dolman,'® LeCompte," 
Lees,!2 and Schonberger,'® contain full 
chapters or major sections on revising 
and adapting the script. The volumes 
by Clark,'* Hewitt,’® Koch,*® and Om- 


6 C. Lowell Lees, Play Production and Direc- 
tion (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948), p. 81. 

7 Halliam Bosworth, Technique in Dramatic 
Art (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1934), PP. 
66-9. 
Gilmor Brown and Alice Garwood, General 
Principles of Play Direction (New York: Sam- 
uel French, 1936), pp. 99, 152-3. 

® Allen Crafton and Jessica Royer, The Com- 
plete Acted Play (New York: F. S. Crofts & 
Co., 1943), pp- 56-62. 

10 John Dolman, The Art of Play Production 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1946), pp. 78-83. 

11 Pearle LeCompte, Dramatics (New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 1931), pp. 63-5. 

12 Lees, op. cit., pp. 80-2. 

13 Emanuel D. Schonberger, Fundamentals of 
Play Production (Minneapolis: The Northwest- 
ern Press, 1949), pp. 63-5. 

14 Barrett H. Clark, How to Produce Amateur 
Plays (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1921, p. 23- 

15 Barnard Hewitt, The Art and Craft of Play 
Production (New York: J. B. Lippincott, 1940), 
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manney"’ cach have a sentence or two 
indicating that they take a director's 
right to edit the script for granted. 
The arguments of those on the side of 
the director’s right to make changes 
would seem to boil down to something 
like this: Theoretically what the author 
has written should be inviolable, but 
the theory seldom can operate in prac- 
tice. The actual production situation is 
a matter of a team of people working 
together, author, director, actors, de- 
signers, etc. As members of the team 
they are all striving to give the best 
possible production of that show in the 
particular situation, and within the lim- 
itations of their abilities, the production 
facilities they have to work with, and 
the demands of their audience. Every 
member of the producing team will have 
to bow occasionally to the opinion of 
the majority and change a_ cherished 
idea that just does not fit into the pat- 
tern of the production as a whole. If 
the playwright is present, he will par- 
ticipate in this give and take, and will 
probably do some rewriting, as is cus- 
tomary with professional productions. 
The words which he has written were 
undoubtedly just right to express his 
exact shade of meaning through the me- 
dium of the director and actors with 
whom he worked on the first produc- 
tion, but they may not be right to ex- 
press that same meaning through differ- 
ent direction and a different cast in a 
new situation. If the author has chosen 
to release his play for production where 
he cannot take a personal part, he should 
by that act in effect be giving his proxy 
to the director to act for him in making 
changes that are necessary. The director, 
in using the proxy, must keep in mind 
the author's best interests and his point 
of view on the play; and the director 
17 Katherine Anne Ommanney, The Stage and 


the School (New York: Harper & Bros., 1939), 
p. 285. 
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will realize that the author’s interests 
will be best served by making such 
changes as are needed to put his mean- 
ing across in the particular situation. 

There we have, then, the opinions 
of the law, the publishers, and the au- 
thorities on changes in copyrighted 
plays. But before proceeding, it seems 
important to emphasize a matter that 
involves both legal and ethical consider- 
ations. It should be obvious to every 
director that any copying of parts or 
any change made in a copyrighted play 
for the purpose of disguising it to avoid 
paying royalty is illegal, immoral, and 
beneath the ethical standards of any 
member of the theatre or teaching pro- 
fessions, no matter how good the “‘cause”’ 
for which it is done. Furthermore, al- 
lowing students to appear in a pirated 
play is the worst possible kind of teach- 
ing—we may as well teach them the art 
of shoplifting, or lead them in an armed 
raid on the First National Bank. Neither 
should we lose sight of the fact that if 
we want more and better plays to be 
written, we must pay people for writing 
them and pay others to publish and dis- 
tribute them. By pirating a play we are 
striking a blow at the very heart of the 
theatre. Never is the illicit gain from a 
stolen play worth the cost to self-respect, 
to good teaching, and to the cause of 
the theatre. 

II 


But what about the hundreds of plays 
upon which there is no copyright? May 
the director change those without get- 
ting into trouble? The answer is “Yes, 
but—!” The freedom to make changes 
in any play, copyright or no, like any 
kind of freedom must be accompanied 
by corresponding responsibility. Funda- 
mentally, of course, the whole question 
of editing a play script is an ethical 
problem, whether the law is involved 
or not, and the preceding and following 
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discussions are matters of professional 
ethics of both teachers and _ theatre 
workers. Furthermore, from the ethical 
standpoint it should be obvious that 
changes in any play should conform to 
the principles of good theatre and good 
taste no matter who the author is or 
whether his work is still in copyright 
or not. 

The importance of a director's sense 
of responsibility, or in other words, of 
his development of professional ethics, 
is indicated by the fact that all seven 
of the authorities noted above who dis- 
cuss script changes at length include it 
as an important consideration. Let us 
summarize their salient points and add 
one or two. 

In making a change in a script the 
director certainly has a responsibility, as 
already noted, to remain true to the 
author’s intent. He should understand 
what the author is trying to say to the 
audience, and make changes only for 
the purpose of enabling these actors on 
this stage to put the author's ideas across 
to this audience in the most effective 
fashion. Therefore, changes should only 
be undertaken by the director after he 
has considered three things carefully: 
(1) the needs of the particular situation, 
(2) the author’s ideas as derived from 
careful study of the script, and (3) the 
degree to which the proposed changes 
are in harmony with the intent, charac- 
terizations, and style of the author. If 
a director feels that drastic alteration 
of the playwright’s plot and characters 
is necessary, the only ethical thing to do 
is to find another play to produce. 

In addition to his responsibility to 
the author, the director is responsible 
for providing a play that the cast can 
put over believably, and one that the 
audience will accept and enjoy. Usually 
one or both of these responsibilities will 
make at least minor changes absolutely 
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necessary. It may be possible, as Gilmor 
Brown and Alice Garwood prefer, to 
“soften” or slide over an objectionable 
or meaningless or difficult line without 
changing it;'® but most of us would feel 
it better for the sake of a good produc- 
tion, especially in school situations, to 
eliminate profanity that would offend, 
to alter lines that the actors cannot 
handle, to cut or change anything that 
would have no meaning to the audience, 
or to make changes to adapt the play 
to the limitations of a particular stage. 
To balance the responsibility for these 
changes against the responsibility to the 
author is a major problem that must 
be faced by every director. 

A further ramification of this ques- 
tion is the accountability of the director 
to the public interest, particularly when 
he makes changes in a classic work. In 
the United States the law does not pro- 
tect a classic in the public domain, but 
nevertheless, the director has a responsi- 
bility to give a faithful production to a 
public who may not know the work in 
any other form. It is interesting to note 
in this connection that in Italy the law 
provides that the Public Prosecutor shall 
take necessary steps to protect an artistic 
or literary work even when copyright 
has expired and the author and _ his 
heirs are dead. On occasion the State 
might, in the public interest, even op- 
pose changes which the author himself 
has approved. The International Re- 
view of Educational Cinematography, a 
League of Nations organ, some years ago 
printed a discussion of this principle in 
connection with motion pictures, but it 
applies equally to the stage: 

. . admitting that the personality and the 
moral, spiritual and intellectual individuality 
of the author must not be deformed, the jurid- 
ical ground for a post mortem intervention 


on the part of the state arises from the fact 
that the work of art is not the property of a 


18 Brown and Garwood, op. cit., p. 99. 
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single individual alone but of the whole public, 
and is an element of culture and dignity which 
through the creative work of a certain physical 
person becomes the property of the nation... . 
Who could honestly consent to alterations and 
banal or grotesque adaptations of the works of 
Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe, Victor Hugo or 
other more ancient creators of our spiritual 
heritage? The public, however, which is often 
ignorant of works, though knowing the names 
of their authors, would, if we admit such a 
limitless liberty, come to consider these intellec- 
tual giants on the same level as commonplace 
scenario writers turning out plots and scenes at 
so much a page. ... The matter is further com- 
plicated by the fact that a work written a cen- 
tury or two ago, which has become public 
property may very well by a clever adaptation 
or renovation of some of its motives or of some 
of its parts be reendowed with the richness and 
freshness likely to make it more acceptable to 
the big public. . . . To abandon the great 
masterpieces without any possibility of a fresher 
and intenser life might very well mean con- 
demning them to the bookshelves or the mu- 
seums, where only a few would have the priv- 
ilege of enjoying them. Art and literature are 
continually evolving; the new age has fresh 
tastes and requires adaptations that satisfy it.19 


In presenting any play, then, and par- 
ticularly a classic, we have the responsi- 
bility of giving the public what they 
have every right to expect they are 
coming to see, and at the same time we 
have a responsibility to present it in a 
way in which they can understand and 
appreciate it. Even in Shakespeare we 
must cut lines that have no meaning, 
shorten the plays in deference to the 
more limited endurance of the modern 
theatre-going public, and still present 
Shakespeare. Resolution of this dilem- 
ma is often a difficult task, and as John 
Dolman cautions, “the director should 
always make sure that his scholarship 
is equal to the task,”?° or that he has 
the help of an expert who does have 
the background to do the job well. 

19“Moral Protection of Copyright-Expired 
Works,” International Review of Educational 


Cinematography, 4:547-8, July, 1932. 
20 Dolman, op. cit., p. 88. 
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It should be obvious that in making 
changes of any sort, and particularly 
major changes, such as rewriting scenes, 
extensive cutting, changes of characters 
to conform to casting limitations, or 
changing the order of scenes, the direc- 
tor must be extremely careful that he 
maintains consistency of characteriza- 
tion, proper relationships of climaxes, 
smooth transitions, etc. In fairness to 
both author and public it would seem 
reasonable in the case of major changes 
to indicate on the program what altera- 
tions have been made, by whom, and 
by permission of whom, if the work is 
in copyright. But if the director knows 
his business, we could agree with Dol- 
man when he says: “It may well be that 
the greatest service the director can 
render the author is to adapt the text 
to the new situation in such a way that 
the message of the play may not be 
lost.”’*1 


And now where are we with regard 
to the question of whether the director 
has the right to edit a play script? The 
law says “Emphatically no!—unless he 
has written permission;” the publishers 
say “Maybe—if the change is minor;” 
and the authorities in play production 
and direction answer “Of course—if he 
does it with professional responsibility.” 
Evidently the only really safe procedure 
is to find out the attitude of the pub- 
lisher of a copyrighted play, and if he 
requires it, request permission to make 
necessary changes. In the case of classics 
and other plays in the public domain, 
there is no law and there are no rules— 
we have only good theatre sense, good 
taste, and professional ethics to guide 
us, fundamental principles which should 
control every change we make in any 
play. 


21 Ibid., p. 79. 


PAUL HAHN 


The recent death of Louis Jouvet 
shocked and saddened more than just 
his friends, associates, and admirers in 
Paris, for he was a world figure. Here 
in the United States, it is more difficult 
to feel a personal loss as did many thou- 
sand people in France; but we should 
recognize the extent and quality of the 
man’s work for the theatre, and realize 
the vacuum that he has left in the 
French theatre. 


A student of medicine, actor in mel- 
odrama in Paris theatres and on the 
road, refused three times by the Conserv- 
atotre, he finally found the training and 
inspiration that formed him in that cra- 
dle of the modern theatre, the Vieux- 
Colombier. Officially employed as Co- 
peau’s stage manager, he rapidly became 
a friend and chief lieutenant to the mas- 
ter. There, “Jouvet faisait n’importe ou 
n’importe comment, n’importe quand ce 
qwil fallait faire, a la fois machiniste, 
mécanicien, décorateur et régisseur. 
C’était aussi un acteur.” After serving 
in the French army, he rejoined Copeau, 
and accompanied him to New York for 
the 1917-1919 season of the Vieux-Co- 
lombier at the Garrick Theatre. 


After the war he undertook the direc- 
tion of the Comédie des Champs-El- 
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LOUIS JOUVET 1891-1951 


ysées, and at last, in 1934, took over the 
Athénée where he reigned as leading 
actor, director, and theatre director un- 
til his untimely death. 

Besides his evident talent and achieve- 
ment as an actor, his wonderful train- 
ing with Copeau and his subsequent ex- 
perience as an actor tempered and 
sharpened a strong intellect and deli- 
cate sensibility. The man who had done 
“no matter where, no matter how, no 
matter when, whatever needed to be 
done” developed the same sort of or- 
ganizational and administrative genius 
as that of Diaghileff, selecting actors, 
musicians, designers, and playwrights 
unerringly. In the case of the poet and 
novelist Jean Giraudoux, he practically 
created of him one of France’s greatest 
dramatists. 

Perhaps the most important single 
characteristic of his stage work was his 
objectivity and clarity. With few ex- 
ceptions, his mise en scéne reached a 
degree of precision and perfection very 
rare in the French theatre. But his 
greatest belief was in the supremacy of 
the playwright, and his greatest effort 
was always to present best the poetry of 
the script. 

Jouvet occasionally directed outside 
his own theatre, for the Comédie Fran- 
caise, Jean-Louis Barrault, Jean-Paul 
Sartre. He not only trained and devel- 
oped many of the members of his own 
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company, but taught regularly at the 
Conservatoire from 1936 onwards. His 
work as a motion picture actor went on 
concurrently with his stage work, and 
in many cases provided the money nec- 
essary to keep his theatre open. 

In recent years, he was welcomed as 
a lecturer at the University of Paris, the 
Alliance Frangaise, and elsewhere. Like 
other great theatre men of the past, his 
contributions to this type of public re- 
lations helped make the theatre as an 
entity more widely and seriously con- 
sidered, and the members of the profes- 
sion better understood and respected. 


Jouvet was also a perspicacious critic 
and theorist of the drama. He was the 
author of scholarly and _ widely-read 
books and articles; at the Bibliothéque 
de l’ Arsenal, the theatre library in Paris, 
there is a shelf devoted to his writings. 
He was president of the Société d’His- 
toire du Thédtre, unquestionably one of 
the leading learned societies in the 
world devoted to theatre history and 
scholarship. 

Although I never had the pleasure of 
meeting him, I did see his last perform- 
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ances and attended his last lectures in 
Paris while studying there this past year. 
He was a magnificent speaker, and force- 
ful, dangerous, and witty in the rough 
and tumble of post-speech questioning. 

In the months before his sudden 
death, he was fully active, as always. He 
and his company appeared with great 
success in New York under the sponsor- 
ship of ANTA. He had completed the 
staging of Sartre’s Le Diable et le bon 
Dieu, and was working on the direction 
of Giraudoux’s last play. In short, he 
worked unceasingly at the art he loved 
up to his death. 

But Louis Jouvet was more than a 
great actor, a great director and pro- 
duced, a perceptive and witty critic, a 
teacher, more even than just a man: he 
was a force. Other men and women will 
continue the various activities that 
filled his life; we will continue to read 
his books; the people that he taught and 
inspired will know how to produce and 
act in plays with greater precision, un- 
derstanding, and devotion to their work. 
But the living force and example of the 
man is gone, and that is irreplaceable. 


THE FIRST AMERICAN-BORN DRAMATIST 


JAMES D. ALLISON 


Five years before the Pilgrims planted 
their stern feet on our rockbound coast, 
the first American-born dramatist began 
producing plays in Madrid. That was 
in 1615 and Shakespeare was still living, 
though retired, in Stratford. An adapta- 
tion of one of his plays was adapted 
again on the New York stage last year; 
but no one mentioned his name. 

How does it happen that this Ameri- 
can contemporary of Shakespeare, hon- 
ored by his king, counted among the 
world’s great writers, is so little known 
in the United States? Juan Ruiz de Al- 
arcon y Mendoza may seem like a lot to 
remember, but Alarcon will do. Or if 
you are a glutton for complete facts, you 
can compile his degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Mexico and the University of 
Salamanca, or consider his civil titles or 
his final royal appointment. 

He is generally belived to have been 
born in ‘Tasco in 1580 or 1581. He ma- 
triculated in the University of Mexico 
October 19, 1592. (This is the year when 
we first have proof that Shakespeare was 
established in London). He received de- 
grees from that University in 1596 and 
1600, specializing in civil and canon 
law. He sailed for Spain soon after that 
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and completed his work at the Univer- 
sity of Salamanca in 1605. 

In 1608 he returned to Mexico (the 
voyage taking from June 3 to August 
ig) and early in 160g received his high- 
est degree, Licenciado en Leyes, trom 
his home school. We already have a gen- 
an uncommon education 
determination. He 


tleman with 
and uncommon 
needed both. 

Alarcon was far from being the ideal 
galdn of his plays. He was neither hand- 
some nor strong. His beard is described 
as being a brilliant red. His back was 
ridiculed by some of the foremost gen- 
tlemen of his day, for he was hunch- 
backed. He had a birthmark on_ his 
right thumb. One of his contemporaries 
said of him that his head barely came 
above the level of a coach floor. 

His biographer, Julio Jiminez Rueda, 
speaks of him as being courteous, gen- 
tle, discreet, and dignified. “That would 
be a minor miracle itself. The major 
miracle lies in what he accomplished in 
politics, at court, and as author in a 
fiercely competitive society. 

It was probably his deformity that 
kept him from a professorship. How- 
ever, in 1612 he went to work as assist- 
ant to the City Corregidor, acting as 
Asesor, Juez de Pulques, y Pesquisidor. 
In that same year he served as prosecu- 
tor at a murder trial in Veracruz. By 
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the middle of 1613 he had decided to re- 
turn to Spain. (This was the year Shake- 
speare is said to have done his last work 
on Henry VIII.) 

So the little red-headed hunchback 
with the great heart set out to establish 
himself at court. He did. By 1617 he 
was already influential enough to ar- 
range the transfer or his older brother 
from his church in Tenango, near ‘Tas- 
co, to a position in St. John Lateran. 
He continued his pursuit of court favor 
and his writing of plays for just eleven 
years. By 1626 he had stopped writing. 
Yet his fame was established. 

He had seen a few comedies and 
autos in previous years in Mexico, Sal- 
amanca, and Seville. There is no record 
that he had ever written before, yet 
within two years of his arrival in Ma- 
drid he was competing with Lope de 
Vega successfully. In all, he prepared 
and later published twenty-five plays. 
That seems impressive today but against 
Lope’s thousands is not many. 

Let’s take one example only, La Ver- 
dad Suspechosa. This farcical account of 
the young gentleman who just couldn’t 
stop lying, has had a long and entertain- 
ing career. From it Corneille developed 
his Le Menteur, Goldoni produced // 
Bugiardo, Samuel Foote The Lyar, and 
David Garrick The Lying Valet. Mol- 
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iére is quoted as saying that he would 
give several of his best plays to have 
been the author of that one. Recently a 
musical version of the Goldoni version 
(staged by Alfred Drake) was tried at 
the Forrest in Philadelphia and opened 
at the Broadhurst in New York (May 
18, 1950). Burns Mantle does not com- 
ment on reasons for its lack of success. 
A translation and a musical can supply 
plenty of possible reasons. 

Alarcén is outstanding in musical 
verse, in fantasy, and in his elaboration 
of character. The majority of his plays 
are built around five main characters 
and invariably in three acts. (The Ja- 
cobean dramatists were still struggling 
with the five act form.) Scenes changed 
as casually as on the English stage. Sus- 
pense came after crises and reversals as 
in any modern play. 

In June 1626, Alarcén accomplished 
his desire for a royal appointment. 
Through the friendship of two of the 
court nobles he was named Relator del 
Consejo de Indias. For eleven years he 
held this post, living the life of a gentle- 
man with his own house and coach and 
servants. He died August 4, 1639. Here 
too he distinguished himself as one of 
the few playwrights of his century who 
left sizeable legacies to his friends and 
servants. 


NOTES FOR TECHNICIANS 


Wendell Cole, Editor 


Since the invitation to theatre technicians by 
J. Wendell Johnson in the March, 1951, Epuca- 
TIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL to send in their prob- 
lems, “solved or unsolved,” has not resulted in 
any correspondence from ET] readers, one must 
conclude either that no one has any technical 
difficulties, or else that all designers and tech- 
nicians are too busy staging plays to do any 
letter writing. The invitation still stands, how- 
ever, for readers who wish to send notes and 
questions to Wendell Cole, Department of 
Speech and Drama, Stanford University, Stan- 
ford, California. 


A BACKWARD GLANCE 


This final month of 1951 is a time in 
which American designers and_techni- 
cians might well pause and look back 
upon their accomplishments, for it was 
just forty years ago that a far-reaching 
revolution in American scene design be- 
gan. Before 1911, not only were there 
no scene designers even in the profes- 
sional American theatre, but there were 
no “little theatres” and but few college 
dramatic activities which offered oppor- 
tunities to the stage technician. Before 
1911, the “scenic artist” had little more 
professional standing in the theatre than 
the wigmaker, the “gas man,” or the 
furnisher of artificial flowers. Frequently 
his name did not even appear on the 
program. He based his sets on a floor 
plan given him by the stage manager, 
but he often had no opportunity to read 
the script nor to consult with other 
painters who were doing scenes for the 
same play. The furniture and properties 
used with his set were selected by the 
stage manager or his assistants. After 
the artist’s scenery was painted, custo- 
marily by himself with the aid of ap- 
prentices, he usually did not supervise 


the lighting of it, and sometimes never 
saw it set up on the stage. 

While before 1911 there was some dis- 
content with painted two-dimensional 
wings and drops and some experimenta- 
tion with more realistic or more simpli- 
fied settings during the first decade of 
the Twentieth Century, the vast major- 
ity of plays were still being set in the 
late Nineteenth Century style. “As a 
rule I am in favor of everything possible 
being painted,” wrote Ellen Terry in 
McClure’s Magazine in 1911. “I like an 
out-of-door scene, or a palace scene with 
wings—yes, with wings!” The two most 
spectacular productions on Broadway in 
the autumn of 1911, Kismet and The 
Garden of Allah, demonstrated how ef- 
fectively two dimensional painted set- 
tings still dominated the New York 
theatre. Kismet, in fact, with its ornate, 
old-fashioned scenery, provided a review 
of the work of the outstanding scene 
painters of the first decade of the cen- 
tury; Joseph Platzer had painted the 
street scene; Walter Burridge, the ba- 
zaar; Homer Emens, the courtyard of 
Hajj’s house; Unitt and Wickes, Wazier 
Mansur’s mansion; and Ernest Albert, 
the audience hall. 

Paradoxically, it was in this same au- 
tumn of 1911, however, that three-di- 
mensional built-up settings, showing no 
influence of the coming “New Move- 
ment” in stage design, reached the ullti- 
mate in naturalism in C. Haddon Cham- 
bers’ Passers-by and Belasco’s famous 
production of The Return of Peter 
Grimm. For the setting of Passers-by, 
Chambers had “duplicated his old 
apartment at 14 Waverton Street, Lon- 
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don,” with high-panelled wainscotting 
of solid oak, papered walls above, a 
heavy plaster cornice, and “a ceiling 
with actual plaster ornamentation in 
heavy relief.” 

In spite of this dominance of realism, 
painted or three-dimensional, there were 
indications by the end of 1911 of the 
various tendencies which were eventu- 
ally to revolutionize American staging 
methods. In January, 1911, Maude 
Adams’ production of Chantecler had 
introduced impressionistic scenery for 
the first time in America. Designed by 
John W. Alexander, President of the 
National Academy of Design, the forest 
scenes were composed of huge unpainted 
canvas trunks and stencilled gauzes hung 
in front of black velvet drapes. In the 
spring of 1911, Gertrude Hoffman’s Rus- 
sian Ballet had brought to America the 
violent colors and exotic designs of 
Leon Bakst for Scheherazade and Cleo- 
patra. Never again were American 
stage settings to be quite so drab as they 
had been before the coming of Bakst 
and the Russian ballet designers. 

At the Boston Opera House in the 
autumn of 1911, this Russian use of 
brilliant color, a German feeling for 
three-dimensional mass made plastic 
through lighting, and a Viennese sense 
of decorative line were all being com- 
bined in sensationally beautiful settings 
by Joseph Urban, formerly leader of the 
Secessionist movement in Austrian art. 
In these settings, Urban introduced to 
America the “pointillage’” system of 
painting scenery by spattering it with 
three or four different colors. This 
same autumn in Boston, Livingston 
Platt was abandoning footlights on the 
tiny twelve by twenty foot stage of the 
Toy Theatre and installing overhead 
lighting and a kind of sky dome. For 
Shakespearean productions, Platt was de- 
signing settings of steps, screens, and 
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pylons that recalled the experiments 
Max Reinhardt had been carrying on 
at the Deutsches Theater in Berlin since 
1905. 

In November, 1911, the simplicity of 
the settings used by the Irish Players in 
their first appearance in New York em- 
phasized the importance of the acting 
and of the integrity of the play itself 
rather than a dependence upon elab- 
orate scenery. Particularly in their light- 
ing was reflected the influence of Gor- 
don Craig. This demonstration by the 
Irish Players of what could be accom- 
plished with extremely simple sets ef- 
fectively lighted was to influence greatly 
the little theatre movement as it spread 
throughout the United States beginning 
in 1912. 

Finally, opening in New York on Jan- 
uary 16, 1912, Winthrop Ames’ imported 
production of the Oriental pantomime 
Sumurun, which presented the work of 
Max Reinhardt to America for the first 
time, became the first production in the 
style of the “New Stagecraft” to receive 
nationwide publicity by introducing 
scenery in the new German manner to 
the American theatre-going public. 

This autumn of forty years ago was 
not only marked by the introduction of 
new styles of scenic design which have 
influenced the American stage ever 
since, but it is also significant as the 
period in which a new type of artist 
entered the American theatre—the scene 
designer. In the years that followed 
1911, the old fashioned scene painter 
who remained from the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury was eventually to fall to the status 
of an artisan in the scene shop, while 
the new designer emerged in complete 
control of all the visual elements of the 
production, scenery, costumes, lighting 
and sometimes even movement of the 
actors. It was Joseph Urban to whom 
our contemporary designers are in debt 
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for making the public and the producers 
aware of the importance of the scenic 
artist. Before his time, American scen- 
ery had been planned by unimaginative 
painters who made little effort to cap- 
ture the tone or the spirit of the script 
and who were frequently merely em- 
ployees of a scenic factory. Urban not 
only revolutionized American scenic de- 
sign with his use of “broken color,” 
his conventionalized forestages and in- 
ner prosceniums, and his insistence upon 
the importance of form and decoration 
in interpreting mood, he revolutionized 
the scene designer’s position in the 
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American theatrical world. He was the 
first to prove successfully in the com- 
mercial theatre that the harmonious de- 
signing of sets, costumes, and lighting 
is an art, and that the man who designs 
them is a professional artist. 

Certainly the autumn of 1911 was an 
exciting period in the American theatre, 
a transitional period when new forces 
were stirring and a new era beginning, 
and a period which is now largely for- 
gotten because the techniques which 
then seemed so startlingly novel and so 
daringly experimental are now common- 
places on our contemporary stage. 
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THE BACKGROUNDS OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S PLAYS. By Karl J. Holz- 
knecht. New York City: American 
Book Company, 1950; pp. 470. Illus- 
trated. $4.75. 


THE MEANING OF SHAKESPEARE. 
By Harold C. Goddard. Chicago, Illi- 
nois: University of Chicago Press, 
1951; pp. 678. $6.00. 


SHAKESPEARE SURVEY, IV. By Allar- 
dyce Nicoll. London, England: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1951; pp. 163. 
$2.75, 

The stream of books on Shakespeare is 
still in spate. Amongst the ever-increas- 
ing number, all the above are, in their 
various ways, worthy of consideration. 
Each appeals to a different group of 
readers, and each furnishes a valuable 
return to the group to which it appeals. 


The purpose of The Background of 
Shakespeare’s Plays is expressed in the 
preface: to supply “a combination biog- 
raphy and critical handbook of Shake- 
speare’s dramatic work for the student 
and the general reader.” In this the 
author, Professor Karl J. Holzknecht, 
has succeeded. The book is packed with 
information, well arranged and, for the 
most part, equally well presented. It 
covers a wide field, with chapters ar- 
ranged in logical sequence beginning 
with a brief life of Shakespeare and a 
sketch of English pre-Shakespearean 
drama. There follows an account of 
Elizabethan actors, theatres and audi- 
ences, and of the sources of the plays. 
The main section of the book consists 
of an analytical consideration of the 


plays in their relation to the Elizabethan 
conception of society as well as in their 
universal aspect, and the concluding 
chapters cover their succeeding fate in 
publication and stage performance. All 
this is clearly and succinctly told with- 
out any trimmings, though the use of 
the various portions of the stage in an 
Elizabethan playhouse is far more con- 
troversial than one would gather from 
his account. There is a carefully selected 
list of books for “suggested reference” at 
the end of each chapter, and there are 
several illustrations. The book should 
prove a useful textbook for Shakespeare 
courses in colleges and universities. 
The climate changes when we are 
transferred into the more romantic at- 
mosphere of The Meaning of Shake- 
speare by the late Professor Harold C. 
Goddard. Here the approach is largely 
subjective and will appeal most to those 
who are not only already acquainted 
with, but emotionally related to, Shake- 
speare’s work. These will either glow 
with the pleasant warmth of agreement 
or, aggravated into opposition, gird their 
loins, perhaps with no less gratification, 
for combat. To whichever of these divi- 
sions the reader belongs he must surely 
be drawn to the personality of Professor 
Goddard, so deep was his affection for 
Shakespeare and so enthusiastically and 
winningly is that affection expressed. 
Like many modern commentators the 
author pays lip service, and perhaps 
more than lip service, to the fact that 
Shakespeare wrote for the stage. He ad- 
mits that “his dramas should be taken 
as plays as well as literature.’’ He even 
goes so far as to say that “acted, or seen 
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on the stage, they disclose things hidden 
from the reader.” (One wonders what 
the difference was in Professor Goddard’s 
mind between being acted and seen 
upon the stage!) Nevertheless, that 
Shakespeare was primarily a poet seems 
to him so “obvious that even to put the 
thought in words would be_ banal.” 
Perhaps, after all, he was not quite so 
certain, for like so many others, in face 
of the bafflement created by Shake- 
speare’s infinite variety, Professor God- 
dard would like to “get hold of Shake- 
speare and ask him how he would pre- 
fer to have his plays taken.” He con- 
siders that he finds a clue in the re- 
sponses of Polydore and Cadwal (the 
young princes in Cymbeline to Belar- 
ius’s accounts of his early martial feats. 
Polydore “flies out into the story” as if 
to take part in the action described, but 
Cadwal “shows much more his own con- 
ceiving.” In these different reactions the 
author finds a symbol of Shakespeare’s 
feeling about the response to his plays 
which he would prefer. He imagines 
that Shakespeare would wish us like 
Polydore to permit “our spirits to fly 
out” into them when acted, but he would 
rather have our imaginations “strike 
life into his words” when brooding upon 
the written text. “Yes,” he conceives of 
Shakespeare saying, “I love to have my 
plays taken as stories, but I love still 
more to have them taken as poetry.” In 
other words, Professor Goddard’s view 
is that whatever may have been Shake- 
speare’s early view of the theatre, in 
course of time he came to use it merely 
as a somewhat despised instrument, nec- 
essary for economic reasons, through 
which he could express his deepest philo- 
sophic feelings and convictions. 


Now, the application of this viewpoint 
to the reading of the plays results inevit- 
ably in the discovery of imaginary sub- 
tleties which can have had no part in 
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Shakespeare’s intentions. It may be ar- 
gued that Shakespeare’s conscious inten- 
tions are irrelevant, that deeper, sublim- 
inal regions of the mind might have 
been emanating from the subconscious. 
Perhaps. But what if the discovered 
subtleties run counter to the obvious 
dramatic values? Following these Will- 
o’the-Wisps too often leads to being 
bogged down in a morass of fanciful and 
false conclusions. Professor Goddard 
does not escape occasional eccentricities 
of interpretation. For instance, he con- 
tends that fear is the keynote of the 
tragedy of Romeo and Juliet, fear ex- 
emplified by the dread of infection 
which caused Friar John to be detained 
in Verona. How far-fetched it is to say 
that fear of the code of honor, not fate, 
drives Romeo to seek vengeance on Ty- 
balt. Equally strange to maintain that 
fear of the plague, not accident, leads 
to the miscarriage of the Friar’s letter 
to the exiled Romeo. Strangest of all to 
conclude that it is fear of poverty (not 
poverty!) which lets the apothecary 
sell the poison. 

Professor Goddard also falls into the 
common error of the literary rather than 
the dramatic approach of taking the 
spoken word at its face value without 
penetrating into the motives and under- 
lying characters of the speakers. As an 
example, selected almost at random, he 
tries to rebut the contention that Isa- 
bella in Measure for Measure is a self- 
righteous prude by saying that “her 
presence sobers the ‘fantastic’ Lucio and 
elicits poetry and sincerity from his loose 
lips: 

I hold you as a thing ensky’d and sainted, 

By your renouncement an immortal spirit, 

And to be taiked to in sincerity, 

As with a saint. 


Prudes do not produce such effects on 
libertines and jesters.” This ignores 
Isabella’s retort, “You do blaspheme 
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the good in mocking me,” which indi- 
cates Clearly to the dramatic interpreter 
that Shakespeare meant Lucio’s manner 
to confute his protestations of sincerity, 
that Isabella takes it as an insult and 
consequently reproves him. 

If these extravagancies, however, are 
understood as individual interpretations 
to be taken or left according to agree- 
ment or disagreement, The Meaning of 
Shakespeare will be enjoyed as a work 
of creative artistry. One feels that Pro- 
fessor Goddard must have been a lively 
and stimulating teacher. A passing re- 
mark throws an oblique light upon the 
view he held of his vocation. ‘‘Practi- 
cally all teachers have their good points,” 
he observes, “and even teachers of genius 
have their weaknesses,” adding that “it 
is the art of the pupil to profit by the 
good points, and to overlook or reject 
the weaknesses.” There is evidence 
throughout the book that Professor God- 
dard’s students did indeed profit by the 
good points, and that he had the ad- 
mirable gift of profiting in return. Again 
and again he will quote with satisfac- 
tion some revealing comment on the 
Shakespearean text, which had been 
made to him by a “young person.” It 
does not require much perspicacity to 
divine that the recurrent young persons 
were his students. He “liked to get a 
fresh reaction of innocence to a master- 
piece, uncontaminated by traditional 
oratorical opinions.” His own reactions 
retain much of the freshness he relished 
in others. Again and again he finds 
parallels between Shakespeare and Dos- 
toevsky. He even admits in his fore- 
word that “there will be some to wonder 
why Dostoevsky is referred to so often.” 
One feels sometimes that the book might 
almost have been entitled Shakespeare 
and Dostoevsky! He explains this by 
what he regards as the similarity of the 
insight into and the outlook upon life of 
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the supreme dramatist and great novel- 
ist. However this may be, Professor 
Goddard’s own outlook on life as indi- 
cated by this obsession with Dostoevsky 
and by the quality of the other authors 
he quotes most frequently. The latter 
are Tolstoy, Emerson, Thoreau and 
Emily Dickinson, all, in their different 
ways, definitely unworldly people. In 
this choice can be found the key to many 
of his own judgments. 

To sum up the impression received 
from The Meaning of Shakespeare, one 
can say definitely that the author is on 
Cadwal’s side but he does not despise 
Polydore. “When an audience gathers 
in a theatre,” he says, “they come, if the 
play is worthy of the theatre’s great tra- 
dition, not to behold a transcript of the 
same old daylight life, but to dream 
together. In his bed a man dreaming 
is cut off from all social life. In the 
theatre he is dreaming one dream with 
his fellows.” 

For the more advanced Shakespearean 
we have Survey IV, each number of 
which, under the able editorship of Dr. 
Allardyce Nicoll, is now established as 
a necessity to anyone who would keep 
abreast with current Shakespearean ex- 
egesis. Survey IV is well up to standard. 
Perhaps the most useful contributions 
are Kenneth Muir's Fifty Years of Shake- 
Spearean Criticism: 1900-1950—a survey 
within a survey—comprehensive save for 
the omission of some valuable American 
Shakespearean criticism—and, to bring 
us right up-to-date, The Year's Contri- 
butions to Shakespearean Study, divided 
under three heads into Critical Studies 
(J. I. M. Stewart), Shakespeare’s Life, 
Times and Stage (Clifford Leech) , and 
Textual Studies (James G. McMana- 
way). Amongst other contributions 
there is a scholarly article on Motivation 
in Shakespeare’s Choice of Materials by 
Hardin Craig; an article on The Shake- 
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speare Collection in the Bodleian Li- 
brary: Oxford by L. W. Hanson in 
which we learn, incidentally, that if the 
founder had had his will he would have 
excluded plays with other “idle books 
and riffe raffes’” from the library; J. 
Dover Wilson in Malone and the Up- 
start Crow explains his reconversion to 
Malone’s view that the three parts of 
Henry VI were originally composed by 
two or more of Shakespeare’s immed- 
iate predecessors and afterwards rewrit- 
ten by himself; and John Gielgud, the 
eminent actor, contributes an article on 
Tradition, Style and the Theatre To-day 
which contains many sensible hints to 
both director and actor. But it is odd to 
find that he regards speaking well and 
moving gracefully as “elementary feats,” 
and he should he disabused of the idea 
that “melodramatic gestures, slow de- 
livery, and an old-fashioned declamatory 
manner” were characteristic of actors 
in the Victorian and Edwardian the- 
atres. They were merely the most com- 
mon faults of bad actors. Doubtless be- 
cause so many of our bad actors have 
sloppy diction and cannot move grace- 
fully, those faults, so different from 
Mr. Gielgud’s own accomplished style, 
will be wrongly regarded in fifty years 
or so as characteristic of our contem- 
porary stage. 
B. IDEN PAYNE, 
University of Texas 


FILM AND ITS TECHNIQUES. By 
Raymond Spottiswoode. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1951; pp. 516+xvi. $7.50. 

By the close of World War II, the 
U. S. Army had provided further proof 
of the tremendous power of the film as 
a weapon in both education and propa- 
ganda, and a host of civilian agencies 
were awakened to the fact that this rela- 
tively new medium could save them 
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time, cflort, and money if they would 
But 
just as the power of the film became 
apparent, it also become apparent that 
there was a dearth of qualified person- 


utilize it to educate and instruct. 


nel to write, direct, and produce educa- 
tional and documentary films. 

In response to this need, however, 
several leading universities either insti- 
tuted courses in motion picture train- 
ing or expanded their existing curricula 
in motion pictures. Trained teaching 
personnel in this field was scarce, but 
scarcer still was a comprehensive text 
to explain the ramified mysteries of 
motion picture making. 


Now at last Raymond Spottiswoode 
has provided a text, Film and Its Tech- 
niques, which throws a clear, direct light 
upon all the mechanics which support 
the cinematic art. ‘True enough, unlike 
other artistic fields, motion pictures en- 
tail so much in the way of mechanics 
that the neophyte, and sometimes the 
Hollywood professional as well, fail to 
see the art for the machinery. Mr. Spot- 
tiswoode’s pointed description of meth- 
ods acts as a safeguard against this pit- 
fall. He possesses an engineer’s knowl- 
edge of motion picture machinery, yet 
speaks in easy-to-understand, every day 
terms. He possesses the artist’s appre- 
ciation of the medium, yet maintains a 
critical and analytical faculty. This com- 
bination of talent is evident through- 
out the text as one studies the compli- 
cated phases of motion picture making 
and becomes aware of the science needed 
to support the art. Here one finds no 
sleight-of-hand, no cloudy discussion, no 
obscure over-worded sentences, but a 
lively exposition of how pictures are 
made. 

More interesting still is the fact that 
one senses constantly that the mechanics 
involved are primarily tools in the hands 
of the cinema maker as paints and paint 
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brushes are in the painter’s. This ele- 
ment makes the book all the more worth- 
while, because it awakens the beginner 
to the fact that the cinema is an art and 
that the machines are only a means to 
this end. 

Unlike amateur manuals, however, 
Mr. Spottiswoode accurately describes 
the varied activity within the laboratory 
as well as techniques of production, in- 
cluding lighting and sound techniques. 

The book then is comprehensive 
enough and clear enough for the stu- 
dent, and detailed and exacting enough 
for the old-timer who wishes to brush 
up on the latest trends. The point of 
view at all times is professional. ‘The 
matter-of-fact language used is refresh- 
ing. 

The text contains also a complete 
glossary for ready reference as well as a 
book list on all phases of the cinema 
from history and theory to projection 
and theatre design. And a brief resumé 
is provided of each book listed. 

As a basic study guide, a reference, or 
for general reading to understand the 
involvements of motion picture making, 
the book is excellent. And in epilogue 
Mr. Spottiswoode drives home an im- 
portant fact when he says, “when the 
technical aspect of an art is predomi- 
nant, there is a tendency to look on it 
as an end in itself.” And this tendency 
is the very one Mr. Spottiswoode deftly 
circumvents as he explains the machinery 
of motion picture making. Obviously 
Mr. Spottiswoode is an artist who pos- 
sesses a thorough understanding of his 
tools. 

Haic MANOOGIAN, 
New York University 


THE STORY OF THE ABBEY THE- 
ATRE. By Peter Kavanaugh. New 
York: The Devon-Adair Company, 


1950; pp. 243+xi. $4.50. 
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Sean O’Casey’s Abbey Theatre in 
Inishfallen Fare Thee Well is not the 
same one that Lady Gregory writes about 
in the Journals. Nor is Yeats’ Abbey of 
Plays and Controversies. These—and 
other Abbeys of Robinson, Holloway 
and Horniman—are reflections of states 
of mind, pictures of building hopes or 
bitter frustration. Kavanaugh’s Abbey 
has its own personality, drawn not from 
one, but patterned of many reflections. 


The Great Ones—Yeats, Lady Greg- 
ory, Colum, Synge, O’Casey, Fitzgerald 
—are all there, to be sure, fabricating 
the dramatic episodes of the Abbey story; 
but the spotlight, focus sharp, rests firm- 
ly on the leading personification, the 
shabby little theatre on Abbey Street, 
Dublin. 

Kavanaugh begins his story, naturally 
enough, with the Abbey’s conception in 
the minds of Martyn, (“a narrow piet- 
ist,”) Moore, (‘a blasphemer—unman- 
ageable and preposterous,’”) Lady Greg- 
ory, and Yeats, the Abbey’s holy ghost. 
From the moment of its birth, the Ab- 
bey’s life story reads like The Perils of 
Pauline. Its youth carried a burden of 
parents and relatives each with a unique 
attitude toward its well-being. During 
adolescence a larger family urged upon 
it a variety of careers—a literary theatre, 
a folk theatre, a National Theatre, a 
Gaelic theatre. When it was grown and 
become famous, the family haggled over 
shares in its glory, and in moments of 
great crisis—the first performance of 
Playboy, the opening night of The 
Plough and the Stars—every one was 
right and every one else was wrong. 
Only Yeats, Olympian and omniscient, 
moved through its life more god-like 
than mortal. 

And when he died, the corporeal 
Abbey was picked over by other Adams. 
“Every one even remotely connected 
with the Abbey Theatre,” writes Mr. 
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Kavanaugh, “began to assert himself and 
to state publicly what the theatre’s poli- 
cies should properly be. It should be a 
people’s theatre, said some. According 
to others it must be a Gaelic theatre; 
to others still, a government theatre. 
. . . Every possible degrading influence 
from within and from without was ex- 
erted on the Abbey. Every little society, 
from the Catholic Truth Society and 
the Children of Mary to the govern- 
ment’s Fianna Fail Party pushed and 
shoved that they might be in on the 
spoils. Nothing was left unsaid or un- 
done to make certain the Abbey would 
never again be in a position to defame 
the holy name of Ireland. The first 
move was to dislodge O’Connor from the 
directorate.” 


Every one remotely connected with 
Kavanaugh’s story: the gang that tried 
to kidnap Barry Fitzgerald because he 
knocked an audience member into the 
stalls during the Plough fracas; the Bos- 
ton Priest who wanted to know what 
Purgatory symbolized and got his an- 
swer from Yeats himself; Bernard Shaw 
advising from England that “It 
[O’Casey’s The Silver Tassie] is literally 
a hell of a play. . . . You should have 
done it anyhow;” and Holloway start- 
ing this famous conversation with Mr. 
Donaghy after the opening of The 
Plough and the Stars: 

“It is an abominable play.” 

“I see nothing abominable about it,” 
replied Mr. Donaghy. 

“Then you have a dirty mind.” 

“No, I haven't.” 

“Well, you have a filthy mind. There 
are no street-walkers in Dublin.” 

“I was accosted by one only last 
night.” 

“There were none in Dublin till the 
Tommies brought them over.” 

Despite the control, actual and nomi- 
nal, exercised by Yeats and Lady Gregory 
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(together they owned 371 of the 390 
Company shares), the leading-strings 
never rested securely in their hands. 
A minor incident was never a minor 
incident at the Abbey. Every cause had 
an explosive effect. One example of the 
Abbey’s chain reaction existence will do: 


In 1915 Yeats appointed St. John 
Ervine (“universally disliked”) as mana- 
ger. “His object,” interprets Kavanaugh, 
“seems to have been to insult the Na- 
tional Theatre.” For under his manage- 
ment no plays of importance (save his 
own John Ferguson) were produced. 
But through his influence at the height 
of its popularity, the Abbey was offered 
for rent. Its doors as a theatre were to 
close. Ervine, it appears, thought it 
unseemly to perform plays in the midst 
of the Insurrection. This “rabid pro- 
Englishman” then audaciously invited 
the General Maxwell who had “ruth- 
lessly shot Pearse and all his comrades” 
to attend one of the last performances 
(as he thought). But Padric Pearse, it 
seems, had supported the Abbey, had 
even praised Playboy. So the actors 
struck. When Ervine arrived with the 
regular patrons on the night of May 29, 
he was handed, along with the rest, a 
pink slip. It read: The Players regret 
to disappoint thetr public this week as 
they cannot appear under the present 
manager, Mr. John Ervine; full particu- 
lars will appear in the Press. 


Those actors left the Abbey never to 
return. As The Irish Players they tour- 
ed America and Australia with consid- 
erable financial success, using a play— 
Duty, by O’Brien—to which the Abbey 
held the rights. “The Abbey directors 
sought an injunction to restrain... .” 


In Kavanaugh’s treatment of the Ab- 
bey story, Lady Gregory fares better 
than some, Yeats better than most. In 
his Author’s Note, Kavanaugh gives the 
reason. His purpose in writing is “.. . 
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to vindicate the ideals of the original 
founders of the Abbey Theatre, to tell 
of their struggles and successes and their 
perpetual battle against degrading in- 
fluences.” 

If he has not wholly succeeded in his 
first purpose, surely he has in his second. 
It is a lovely and lively story. The ex- 
citement never lags. If the prose is less 
than striking, Mr. Kavanaugh’s modesty 
may account, in part, for that. “As far 
as possible,” continues the Author's 
Note, “I have kept my own opinions out 
of the story so that the evidence might 
speak for itself.” But the absence of a 
distinguishing style seems all to the good. 
It’s the Abbey story, and Kavanaugh 
guards it jealously even from himself. 


PLAYWRIGHTS IN ASPIC. By A. E. 
Wilson. Denver: University of Den- 
ver Press, 1950; pp. 129. $2.50. 
These twenty-one dramatic scenes by 

A. E. Wilson work upon the standard 

incident of a letter put by chance into 

the wrong hands, and develop the inci- 
dent as he imagines each in turn of 
twenty-one standard playwrights would 
do. His galaxy begins with Shakespeare 
and ends with the American Musical 

Theatre, including between Wycherley, 

Sheridan, Tchekov, O'Neill, Elmer Rice, 

Emlyn Williams, Tennessee Williams, 

and twelve others. 


Such a collection has no practical 
value, unless to serve as a model, per- 
haps, for one’s advanced students in 
playwriting who would like to try their 
wings on a similar flight of fancy, but 
it is good fun. Axiomatically, if one is 
to make fun successfully of Shakespeare 
and Noel Coward, one must be twice as 
clever, and it is no disgrace that the 
cleverest of us are not that. 

As one might expect, Mr. Wilson is at 
his best in victimizing the serious, anx- 
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ious realism by Ibsen, in “Drainpipes;” 
the stark inevitability of Tchekov in 
‘The Fir Forest;”” the sentimentality of 
Barrie in “A Kiss in Quality Square;” 
J. 3B. Priestley’s more-than-thorough 
turning inside out of the situation in 
‘Tomorrow Is Yesterday.” By the same 
token, Mr. Wilson is more successful 
with comedy genius where, as with 
Shaw and Pinero, he can pull forth for 
brief satirical inspection a serious social 
problem such as one of these writers 
might pose. But it is the problem itself 
that he successfully makes fun of. The 
comic characters become figureheads, 
and the original author is, in more cases 
than not, conspicuous by his absence. 
This, I submit, is not to be wondered 
at. If perfect imitation of great comedy 
writing were to be achieved at all, this 
would be a different world indeed, but 
the point of course is that without the 
individuality of the original writer, we 
have nothing, except a skit by Mr. Wil- 
son. “The Beating Up of Tim Casey” 
is interestingly Irish, and amusing, but 
the immortal poetry of Synge’s humor, 
and the humor of his poetry, are missing. 
So, too, throughout the English school 
of wit, from Wycherley down to Noel 
Coward, we have a most realistic wax- 
works, but not the living spirit. 

In the case of Shakespeare, whose con- 
tribution is “A Venetian Nobleman,” 
Mr. Wilson gives us a_ heart-warming 
parody of Elizabethan wit, complete with 
plays on words, but of the supreme com- 
mand of words for unified effect, the 
blend of character and line to creative 
purpose, there is no inkling. 

The point is not to suggest that we 
lesser mortals should not tamper with 
such things, or that Shakespeare or any 
who follow him are too sacred to be 
made fun of. Mr. Wilson himself states 
that “parody is a form of criticism,” but 
is it not a form whose use demands such 
a degree of perfection that comedy al- 
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ready somewhat perfected narrows the 
critic’s scope, demanding a keener and 
keener blade to his instrument, while in 
inverse proportion the value of his sa- 
tire grows less as he chooses a more and 
more worthy subject? Would not Mr. 
Wilson put his talents to better use in 
an original comedy that took the world 
as its oyster, not those who have already, 
with impregnable success, so taken the 
world before him? 

Juuia Eaton, 

Farmington State Teachers’ College 


CHILDREN AND THE THEATRE. 
By Caroline E. Fisher and Hazel Glais- 
ter Robertson. Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1950 Revision; pp. 
xV+235. $4.00. 


By publishing this revised edition of 
Children and the Theatre, the Stanford 
University Press has made available 
again one of the few standard reference 
books on Children’s Theatre, of which 
there are all too few. The book is pri- 
marily of value to those handling dra- 
matics in municipal recreation depart- 
ments, for the authors base their writing 
upon their experiences in guiding the 
Palo Alto Children’s Theatre, which is 
a city recreation project. 

The basic format of the first edition 
has been maintained as well as the de- 
lightful and_ inspiring illustrations. 
There are two completely new chapters: 
one on making a movie and the other 
on television. Both treat the respective 
areas rather generally, listing precau- 
tions primarily, but it is well that such 
are included in order to suggest the ex- 
pansion of Children’s Theatre activi- 
ties into these fields of mass communica- 
tion. Sections on “Short-Cuts” have been 
added to the chapters on rehearsals, cos- 
tuming and stage setting; these should 
prove of practical value to the teacher 
working on a small budget. 
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The Appendix on “Staging the Play’ 
by Helen Ramsted has undergone very 
little revision, but it still remains one 
of the finest features of the book. It 
gives a sound practical beginning for 
those entering the field, although it is 
hoped that such persons would soon 
supplement this knowledge by taking 
training courses and reading other refer- 
ence books which treat the problem of 
play production more extensively. 

However, the Bibliography of this 
edition does not give the beginner the 
best possible guide for such further 
study, for it was not revised and hence 
does not include revisions nor books 
published since 1940. This criticism of 
the Bibliography also applies to several 
other sections of the book. One wishes 
that the authors might have done a 
more careful job of revision, if they 
hoped to bring “the entire book up to 
date,” as stated in the preface. For ex- 
ample, the chapters on the organization 
and management of Children’s The- 
atres other than the one in Palo Alto 
are filled with inaccuracies and are quite 
incomplete. Such details as prices of ad- 
mission should either have been pre- 
sented correctly or omitted. 


It seems obvious that the book pre- 
sents the means of producing plays at 
the one particular theatre rather than 
a view of all types of Children’s Theatre. 
Stress is made upon children as actors, 
and it is stated that “full-grown adults 
appear ludicrous in children’s roles.” 
This does not take into account the ex- 
tensive programs now in existence using 
(1) adults or (2) a combination of 
children and adults in children’s theatre 
plays—ner is there any mention of the 
incongruity of children playing adult 
roles. 

The section dealing with how the 
play is rehearsed is also rather dogmatic, 
even though there is an introductory 
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statement to the effect that each new 
play and situation must meet the de- 
mands of the moment. The suggestion 
that children be given “sides,” rather 
than copies of the play, and that they 
be asked to learn their lines by the 
seventh rehearsal, at which time they 
are allowed for the first time to move 
about in the plotting of the action of 
the play, suggests a rather non-creative 
approach. If this works at Palo Alto, 
that is one thing, but to suggest such 
for others, especially beginners, seems 
dangerous. 

The one area that appears to be al- 
most totally lacking is the vital one of 
play selection, and there is a great need 
here for presenting guiding principles. 
The chapter entitled ‘How the Play is 
Selected and Cast” deals with the prac- 
tical considerations, which certainly 
should not be ignored but should cer- 
tainly not be the main criteria in selec- 
tion. Some estimation of what makes a 
play a good one for a child audience, 
indeed what makes a play worth produc- 
ing, seems lacking. A discussion of theme, 
plot structure, character, dialogue, etc. 
would seem in order, as well as examples 
from specific plays illustrating how such 
are well handled in plays for Children’s 
Theatre. 

Children and the Theatre, in spite of 
certain limitations, is the work of prac- 
titioners sincerely striving for high stand- 
ards in children’s theatre, and it deserves 
to be carefully studied by all interested 
in this field. 
KENNETH L. GRAHAM, 
University of Minnesota 


STANISLAVSKY: A LIFE: By David 
Magarshack. New York: Chanticleer 
Press, 1951; pp. 414. 20 illustrations. 
$5.00. 

We are beginning to reap benefit from 

the recent publication in Moscow of a 
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large collection of material by and about 
Stanislavski. The two original Stanis- 
lavski offerings, My Life in Art and An 
Actor Prepares, appeared in 1924 and 
1936 respectively, but no book clarifying 
the controversial Stanislavski “system” 
was published during the next ten years. 
However, in 1947 Toby Cole edited his 
excellent text, Acting: A Handbook of 
the Stanislavski Method, and in 1949 
Elizabeth Reynolds Hapgood contrib- 
uted her translation of Stanislavski’s 
Building a Character. In 1950, David 
Magarshack, drawing on the previously 
mentioned material, began what may 
well become a series with his publication 
of Stanislavsky on the Art of the Stage, 
and followed it up this year with the 
first biography. 

The values of Mr. Magarshack’s latest 
contribution lie at various levels and 
are proportionate, I believe, to your 
interest in Stanislavksi as a man and 
your working knowledge of his “system.” 
The casual student of the theatre will 
find here what seems to be a complete 
account of Stanislavski’s private and 
artistic life, and as such, it is (after you 
disentangle the family background) in- 
teresting reading. The more advanced 
student may wish to compare Stanis- 
lavsky: A Life with My Life in Art, and 
in so doing he may come to the conclu- 
sion that the author of the former has 
followed the pattern of the latter rather 
closely. This will occur to him first as 
a feeling of reminiscence that he has 
covered the ground before and may de- 
velop into a conviction after he notes 
the extensive quoting of some passages 
and the paraphrasing of others. But the 
student who has a particular interest in 
Stanislavski’s teachings will thank Mr. 
Magarshack for restating the process of 
Stanislavski’s artistic development, and 
will be grateful to him for correcting 
some of the chronological errors in the 
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autobiography. There is much addition- 
al important information here, though 
some readers may continue to believe 
that the spirit and style of the original 
compensate for its inaccuracies in dates 
and identifications. Manifestly, since 
this is a complete biography, there is 
new information about the last fourteen 
years of Stanislavski’s life, but the really 
important point is that Mr. Magarhack 
has used his materials wisely to give us 
a vivid story of the man. 

Comparison with My Life in Art 
though inevitable is not completely fair 
to Mr. Magarshack and obscures the 
full value of his book. Our information 
about Stanislavski’s relationship with 
and his indebtedness to his contempo- 
raries in the theatre has been sketchy 
and often tinged with the suspicion of 
inaccuracy. Mr. Magarshack goes a long 
way toward alleviating this condition, 
and in doing so he stimulates not only 
curiosity but a desire for further re- 
search. This is particularly true about 
the Stanislavski-Chekhov relationship, 
reference to which is continuous through- 
out the entire biography; but it is 
equally exciting to find specific and 
detailed accounts of his association with 
Ostrovsky, Gorky, Meierhold, Sulerzhit- 
sky, Kronegk and the Meiningen Com- 
pany, Simov, and many others. And 
lastly in the field of personal relation- 
ships, Mr. Magarshack illuminates by 
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constant reference the divergent paths 
of Stanislavski and Nemirovich-Dan- 
chenko from 1897, the date of their first 
meeting, to the final dissolution of their 
partnership. 

Does Mr. Magarshack say anything 
about Stanislavski’s “system”? He cer- 
tanly does, and it is not fortuitous that 
he uses the word evolution to describe 
its development. (Incidentally, his well- 
annotated index makes the tracing of 
this subject as well as others fairly 
simple.) I am convinced that an under- 
standing of the Stanislavski “system’”’ 
depends on a careful study of his writ- 
ings plus commentaries on those writ- 
ings, and on a long-term, empiricial 
testing of the theories while directing 
plays, coaching actors, and teaching 
groups in acting. As Joshua Logan said 
in his introduction to Building a Char- 
acter, Stanislavski was interested in 
growth, and the idea of evolutionary 
growth pervades the description of the 
“system” in this biography. 

As our information about  Stanis- 
lavski’s life and work increases, it seems 
to me that our knowledge of the creative 
process, not in the theatre alone, but in 
all the arts, increases. Stanislavsky: A 
Life, as a contribution to this knowledge, 
should be on the recommended list for 
individual and institutional libraries. 

F. THreopore CLoak, 
Lawrence College 


NEWS 


David W. Thompson, Editor 


Hereafter send items to the new editor of 
this department: Elaine McDavitt, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


This is the last issue of the Epuca- 
TIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL under the 
present editorial staff. The new staff, 
which appears below, begins its three. 
year term with the March, 1952 issue. 
Correspondents should note the changes 
and hereafter address the new editors: 

Editor—H. D. Albright, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York. 

Associate Editors—Hugh W. Gillis, 
San Jose State College, San Jose, Calli- 
fornia; Francis R. Hodge, University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas. 

High School Editor—Evelyn Konigs- 
berg, Jamaica, (N.Y.) High School. 

Book Review Editor—George McCal- 
mon, Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee. 

News Editor—Elaine McDavitt, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 


THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 


Some important changes and additions 
have been made in the program of the 
annual convention to be held in Chi- 
cago at the Hotel Stevens, Dec. 27, 28, 
and 29. Maurice Gnesin has announced 
that Ibsen’s The Master Builder will be 
the play to be presented by the Good- 
man Memorial Theatre School of the 
Drama in a special performance for the 
convention on Friday evening, Decem- 
ber 28. 

Willis Knapp Jones of Miami Univer- 
sity replaces H. S. Hurn on the first 
General Session; his subject is “Foot- 
lights and Mantillas.” At the second 


General Session Robert Breen will speak 
on “ANTA Reorganization,” and Lee 
Mitchell on “The Ideal Audience.” 

Additional section speakers and their 
subjects include: Eric Bentley, “The 
Neglected Europeans”; Frank McMul- 
lan, Yale University, “Information, 
Please”; Ralph Freud, UCLA, “Plato 
or Practice’; Donald Buell, Michigan 
State College, “Profiting by Experience”; 
Newell Tarrant, Erie Playhouse, “Uni- 
versity Training for Community The- 
atre Leaders”; Alice Gerstenberg, “The 
Community Theatre and the Play- 
wright”; and Kenneth Macgowan, 
UCLA, “Can the Creative Student Be 
Taught to Analyze?” 


NO MORE FEDERAL TAX 


As of November 1, the U.S. Revenue 
Act of 1951 exempts the educational 
theatre from the twenty percent Federal 
Admissions Tax. The act specifically 
exempts admissions “all the proceeds of 
which inure . . . exclusively to the bene- 
fit of an educational institution . . . if 
no part of the net earnings thereof 
inures to the benefit of any private 
stockholder or individual. . . .”” Motion 
pictures are specified as not exempt, 
even though they may be exhibited by 
an educational institution. However, 
any tax collected before November 1, 
as on season subscriptions, must be paid 
to the Collector of Internal Revenue. 


PLAYWRITING CONTESTS 
‘THe GoopMAN MEMoRIAL ‘THEATRE 
of the Art Institute of Chicago an- 
nounces its second Biennial Play Com- 
petition for full-length plays submitted 
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no later than December 15, 1951. The 
winning author will receive a prize of 
$100 and a grant of $250 for expenses 
in Chicago during rehearsals of his play. 
‘THE NATIONAL PHILLIS WHEATLEY 
FOUNDATION at 2170 East 46th Street, 
Cleveland 3, Ohio, announces its Drama 
Contest for plays that “relate to some 
aspect of Phillis Wheatley’s accomplish- 
ments.” Deadline is August 31, 1952. 
Prizes for one-act plays by high school 
students are $200, $150, $100, and $50. 
The prize for a full-length play, without 
limitations as to author, is $500. 


THe UNiversiry oF NEBRASKA Mas- 
guers, Lincoln, Nebraska, their 
Fourth Annual Playwriting Contest, of- 
fer $100 for the best full-length play 
submitted by December 31, 1951. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


THE AKRON JUNIOR ScHOOLs, 
under the direction of Esther Simonetti 
and Dorothy Kester, presented a co- 
operative program in observance of In- 
ternational Theatre Month last March. 
West Junior High presented a scene 
from Peer Gynt, Jennings Junior High 
presented a condensation of An Enemy 
of the People, and Ellet Junior High 
prepared a dramatization of a Norwe- 
gian folk tale, The Squire’s Prize. The 
program was presented at all three 
schools and in a special performance at 
the Akron Art Institute. 


THE AMERICAN THEATRE WING in 
New York City announces that its Pro- 
fessional Training Program, under the 
direction of Charles Vance, is now open 
to “experienced non-professionals” from 
all parts of the United States. 


THE CHILDREN’S ‘THEATRE AND RADIO 
CouNCcIL OF WEST VIRGINIA is interested 
in hearing from other such groups in 
the country as to ways in which it can 
make its spring conference a source of 
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leadership and instruction for its mem- 
bers. Write Dorothy Mershon, Vice- 
President of the Council, at Oglebay 
Institute, Wheeling. 

THE DeENIsON UNIveRsITy “HEATRE 
last year presented a revival of the first 
play performed in the Northwest ‘Terri- 
tory, John O’Keefle’s The Poor Soldier. 
The play, under the direction of Wil- 
liam Brasmer and designed by Charles 
Whitmore, was presented in Cincinnati 
for the Ohio Historical Society on the 
one hundredth anniversary of the first 
production of the play in Cincinnati. 


WHEELING, West VirGINIA, has a new 
cooperative project in community the- 
atre. ‘Three producing organizations 
have joined their efforts to offer a season 
of five plays: two by the Little Theatre 
of Wheeling, two by Players, Inc., and 
one by Oglebay Institute. 


Tue Wisconsin IpeA THEATRE has 
published Early Wisconsin Through the 
Comic Looking-Glass, a collection of 
source material for playwrights, edited 
by Jonathan W. Curvin. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


At Cornell University, the Depart- 
ment of Speech and Drama has added 
E. R. Hansen and H. V. Gould as In- 
structors in Dramatic Production. J. K. 
Graham has been called to military 
service, and William Jewett has left the 
Department to enter commercial tele- 
vision. 

At the University of Texas, B. Iden 
Payne has been named chairman of the 
Department of Drama. He _ replaces 
James Moll, who is studying in England 
at the University of Birmingham under 
a Fulbright scholarship. The Depart- 
ment announces the apporntment of 
Roger H. Cilley, formerly of New York 
University, as Assistant Professor, 
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Michael V. Karnis, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, will leave for Buenos Aires in 
January to complete research on a study 
of “Special Issues in Argentine Drama 
Since 1900.” 


AT THE THEATRES 


CALIFORNIA 
Lancaster, Antelope Valley High 
School and Junior College. 1951-52: 


HANSEL AND GRETEL, THE Apple oF His 
Eyre, THe ApMIRABLE CricHTON, 
ING FOR Lefty. Robert O. Hahn, di- 
rector. 

Los Angeles, University of California. 
Fall: Canpipa. William Melnitz, di- 
rector. House IN A SEA (premiere) by 
Philip Gelb and Cyril Hyman. Melvyn 
Helstien, director. Fasuion. Ralph 
Freud, director. 

Pasadena Playhouse. Fall. Goopsyr 
My Fancy, Derective Story, MOTHER 
Isn’T StRONG, THE MADWOMAN' OF 
CHAILLOT, SOUTHERN EXPOSURE. 

San Jose State College. OTHELLO, Oct. 
Hugh W. Gillis, executive director. 

Santa Barbara College. WINTERSET, 
Nov. Tonicut at 8:30, Dec. THe Map- 
WOMAN OF CHAILLOT, Apr. TAMING OF 
THE SHREW, May. 

South Gate High School. Srven- 
TEENTH SUMMER, Dec. Ralph Beckett, 
director. 


DistRicT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Catholic University. 
Tue Tempest, Oct. THE CHERRY Ok- 
CHARD, Nov. THE Crescent Moon (pre- 
miere) by John T. Dugan, Feb. AnrTI- 
GONE, Mar. Musical Comedy, May. 
FLORIDA 

Gainesville, University of Florida. 
SKYLARK, June. Delwin B. Dusenbury, 
director. Yrars Aco, Aug. and Oct. 
Charles B. Ingram, director. Florida 
High School One-Act Play Festival, Nov. 
Come Back LitTLe SHeEBA, Dec. Delwin 
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B. Dusenbury, director. Robert T. 
Rickert, technical director. TV The- 
atre: THE MARRIAGE PROPOSAL, Nov. 
Lapy WINDERMERE’S FAN, Dec. Corinne 


Rickert, director. 


ILLINOIS 

Urbana, University of Illinois. Romro 
AND JuLieT, May. Charles Shattuck, di- 
rector. KNIGHT OF THE BURNING PESTLE, 
May. Mary Arbenz, director. Shake- 
speare Scenes (Illinois Summer Youth 
Theatre), July. Clara Behringer, Ned 
Donahoe, Charles Shattuck, directors. 
Moliére’s THe Miser, July. Barnard 
Hewitt, adapter and director. SHE 
Stoops TO CoNQuER, August. Ned Don- 
ahoe, director. THe Litrie Foxes, Oc- 
tober. Barnard Hewitt, director. Am- 
PHYTRION 38, November. Ned Donahoe, 
director. January. Charles 
Shattuck, director. George McKinney, 
technical director. Genevieve Richard- 
son, costumiere. Joseph W. Scott, super- 
vising director. 


INDIANA 

Richmond Civic Theatre. Ip1ot’s Dr- 
LIGHT, Oct. THe Curious SAvAGE, Nov. 
Norbert Silbiger, director. 


LOUISIANA 


Lake Charles Junior Theatre. ALA 
BABA AND THE Forty Tuieves, July. 
Margery Wilson, director. 

New Orleans, Tulane University and 
Le Petit Theatre du Vieux Carre. Srp- 
TEMBER Tipe, Oct. Elroy Fulmer, di- 
rector. ANTIGONE, Nov. Paul Hostetler, 
director. Detective Story, Nov. Mon- 
roe Lippman, director. Junior Miss, 
Dec. Elroy Fulmer, director. Ethel 
Crumb and George W. Hendrickson, de- 
signers. 


MAINE 
Camden Hills Theatre. Summer: 
GREEN GROW THE Harvey; 
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GoopsyE, My Fancy; Over Twenrty- 
One; Wuat A LiFe; BEHOLD, Man (pre- 
miere) by Milton M. McGorrill, Her- 
schel L. Bricker, and Roy Benjamin; 
HAMLET; THE TEmMpEsT; ROMEO AND 
Apo Asour NOoruine. 
Herschel L. Bricker, executive director. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Playshop. 
Eric Bentley lecture, Oct. DEIDRE OF THE 
Sorrows, Nov. Ernst Feise lecture, Dec. 
Francis J. Thompson lecture, Jan. The 
1951 Theodore Marburg Prize Play, Feb. 
N. Bryllion Fagin lecture, Mar. QuEEN 
AFTER DEATH (American premiere) by 
Henry de Montherlant, Apr. George 
Winchester Stone, Jr., lecture, Apr. 

Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Children’s 
Educational Theatre. AL* BABA AND 
THE Forty Tuteves, Dec. THE THREE 
Bears, Jan. Crusade for Freedom dram- 
atizations, Mar. THe BLuepirp, May. 
Frances Cary Bowen, director. Janet 
Feinblatt, technical director. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, University of Minnesota. 
Consut, Oct. James Aliferis and 
Frank M. Whiting, directors. Papa Is 
Att, Nov. Frank M. Whiting, Direc- 
tor. THE Btiuesirp, Nov. Kenneth L. 
Graham director. Bitty Bupp, Jan. 
David W. Thompson, director. KNick- 
ERBOCKER Ho.ipAy, Feb. Kenneth L. 
Graham, director. HAMLeEtT, Apr. Frank 
M. Whiting, director. Morton Walker, 
technical director. 


New HAMPSHIRE 

Hanover, Dartmouth College. THE 
Famity, May, Warner Bentley, 
director. The Eleanor Frost Original 
One-Act Play Contest, May. THE RIvALs, 
Nov. Henry B. Williams, director. 
George W. Schoenhut, technical direc- 
tor. 
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State College, New Mexico College of 
A. and M. 1951-52: THe Sitver WHis- 
TLE, MASTER PIERRE PATELIN, AN ENEMY 
OF THE PropLe, THE INspECTOR GEN- 
FRAL, PYGMALION, ‘THE GIRL FROM 
Wyominc. Hershel Zohn, director. 


New 

Ithaca College. UNncte Vanya, Oct. 
THE TreLeEPHONE and THE DeEvIL AND 
DANIEL WessTER, Nov. AN ENEMY OF 
THE Propie, Dec. Eugene R. Wood, 
director. 


Ithaca, Cornell University. “TAMING 
OF THE SHREW, May. J. H. Crouch, di- 
rector. THE Witp Duck, July. H. D. 
Albright, director. THe IMPORTANCE OF 
BEING Earnest, July and Oct. Bedford 
Thurman, director. Two Cornell One- 
Acts and A PHOENIX TOO FREQUENT, 
July. See How tHrey Run (Cortland 
Community Players), Oct. ‘THe VEGE- 
TABLE by F. Scott Fitzgerald, Nov. Wal- 
ter H. Stainton, 
James Gousseff, technical director. 


executive director. 


OHIO 


Granville, Denison University. Sum- 
mer: THe Hasty Heart, THE 
WITHIN (premiere), Tommy, LApy Aup- 
LEY’S SECRET, HOME AT SEVEN (premiere), 
THE GREAT BiG Doorstep, BLItHE 
SPIRIT, KNICKERBOCKER Ho.ipay, Goop- 
BYE My Fancy, THe SitverR WHISTLE. 
Edward A. Wright and William Bras- 
mer, directors. Richard G. Adams, tech- 
nical director. 

Toledo Repertoire Little Theatre. 
GoopsyE My Fancy, Sept. JANUARY 
Tuaw, Oct. THe SHop at Sty Cor- 
NER, Dec. THE WoMEN, Jan. THE GLass 
MENAGERIE, Mar. THE Biccest THIEF IN 
‘Town, May. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia, Temple University. Pyc- 
MALION, Oct. 

Pittsburgh, Carnegie Institute ol 
Technology. No Ear FoR [TREASON (pre- 
miere) by Joseph diSalvo, Oct. Mary 
Morris, director. 


‘Texas 

Austin, University of Texas. My Sis- 
TER ErLeen, Oct. Albert E. Johnson, di- 
rector. JUNO AND THE Paycock, Nov. 
Francis Hodge, director. MADWOMAN OF 
CualLtot, Dec. Byrle Cass, director. 
Dance Concert, Feb. Shirlee Dodge, di- 
rector. An original play, Mar. Shake- 
spearean production, Apr. Bb. Iden 
Payne, director. 


WASHINGTON 

Seattle, University of Washington. 
Penthouse Theatre: ‘THE Seconp Man, 
Sept. Showboat Theatre: THe Women, 
Sept. 
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WISCONSIN 

Kenosha Little Theatre. “Two Buiinp 
Mice, Oct. Edith Johnson, director. 

Madison, University of Wisconsin. 
Hay Fever, Oct. Mourninc BErCOMEs 
Evrecrra (The Hunted), Dec. THE 
MADWOMAN OF CHaAILLoT, Mar. UNCLE 
Harry, Apr. Shakespeare’s Kinc JOHN, 
May. Ronald Mitchell, executive di- 
rector. 

Milwaukee, Department of Municipal 
Recreation. Milwaukee Light Opera 
Company: Bricapoon, Dec. KNICKER- 
BOCKER Ho.ipay, May. Milwaukee Play- 
ers: MOURNING Becomes ELEctRA, Nov. 
MipsUMMER NiGHT’s DREAM, Feb. AN 
ENEMY OF THE PropLe, May. Municipal 
Children’s Theatre: Marion Yahr Ballet, 
Nov. Burrato Birt (National Youth 
Theatre), Nov. INDIAN Captive (Junior 
League Players), Nov. Cole Marionettes, 
Dec. O LitrLteE Town or BETHLEHEM 
(Milwaukee Players), Dec. Robert E. 
Freidel, executive director. 
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REHEARSAL-—The Principles and 
Practices of Acting for the Stage 


NEW THIRD EDITION 
By MIRIAM A. FRANKLIN, Director of Drama, Washburn University 


@ Offers an excellent balance between theoretical and practical how-to-do-it material. 


@ Students learn the principles of acting through a study of our best playwrights in 
scenes of Winterset; Awake and Sing; Pygmalion; Street Scene; Life With Father; 
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DRAMA ON THE AIR 


By DAVID R. MACKEY, Pennsylvania State College 
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© Includes four complete scripts and twenty-five complete scenes from well-known radio 
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PRODUCING 
A PLAY 


All phases of production are covered in 
this new series of seven 16mm _ sound 
films. Produced at the Goodman School 
of Drama, Art Institute, Chicago. An 
adaptation by Louise Dale Spoor of Mark 
Twain’s Tom Sawyer serves as an illu- 
strative example:— 


DIRECTING A PLAY 
ACTING PROBLEMS 
DESIGNING A SET* 
*In color 


BUILDING A SET 
MAKE-UP FOR BOYS* 
MAKE-UP FOR GIRLS* 
MANAGING A PLAY 


Each film approx. 1 reel. Sale $100 (color); $50 
(b&w). Package price $475 (all seven—3 color, 4 
b&w). Rental $5.00 (color); $2.50 (b&w). 


Order these films today. 
Additional information 
and preview prints 
(16mm films only) 
are available. 
Mention name of your 
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International Film Bureau, Inc. 


6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 2 


THE BOOK FAIR 


SUPPLIES 
ALL THEATRE BOOKS 


Short and Long Plays 
and 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
PLAYS 


Exhibits of Theatre Books 
available for school buying 
Liberal discounts 


Write for information to 


THE BOOK FAIR 


503 Franklin Street 
Michigan City Indiana 


PERRY-MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre 
July and August 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


CHARLOTTE PERRY, 
Director 


HARRIETTE ANN GRAY, 
Contemporary Dance 
Drama, Ballet, Stage Production, 
Art, Music, Fencing 


Professional, Apprentice and 
Children’s Theatre Units 


College Credits Available 
(through New York University) 


Portia E. Mansfield, 135 Corona Ave. 
Pelham 65, N. Y. Tel. Pelham 8-0025 


Ithaca College 


THEATER SEASON 1951-52 


Uncle Vanya—Arena staged 
The Devil and Daniel Webster 
The Telephone 

Enemy of the People 

Imaginary Invalid 


A new play from an unproduced 
script 


The Devil’s Disciple 
Henry IV Part I 
Student Prince 


J. K. Envert, Dean 


Ithaca College Ithaca, N. Y. 
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School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Washington 


% Complete curriculum in field of 
drama leading to B.A. and M.A. 
degrees 

% Theatre library of more than 18,- 
000 volumes 

% Famous Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres operating every week of 
the year 

% Touring Theatre of classic plays 

% Children’s Theatre Productions 

% Marionette productions and radio 
programs 

% Staff of eighteen including John 
Ashby Conway, Donal Harrington, 
Robert Gray, Alanson Davis, Ken- 
neth Carr, Ted Bell, Geraldine Siks, 
Aurora Valentinetti, Warren Louns- 
bury, Agnes Haaga, Frances Fon- 
fara, Catherine Rotter, Vanick Gal- 
staun 

% Unsurpassed opportunities for train- 
ing and experience in the theatre 


For further information, address 

Glenn Hughes, Exec. Director, 

School of Drama, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5 


DICTIONARY 
OF THE ARTS 


by MARTIN L. WOLF 
Introduction by Eric Partridge 


Covers the arts the world over. 
Thousands of the terms defined 
do not appear in any English- 
language dictionary, abridged or 
unabridged. More than 34 million 


words. $10.00 
PROF. MARIO A. PEI, Columbia 


University, says: 

“The Dictionary of the Arts will 
prove to be a most useful work of 
reference for anyone engaged in the 
pursuit of any of the arts, for the et- 
ymologist and litterateur, and for the 
scholar in general. It is comprehen- 
sive, and both accurate and complete.” 


Expedite Shipment by prepayment 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


Publishers 


15 East 40 St., Desk 600 
New York 16, N. Y. 


An Introduction to Drama... . 


THE BOOK OF THE PLAY 


By HAROLD R. WALLEY 
Ohio State University 


699 pages 


Illustrated 


$4.25 


CONTENTS 


The Art of Drama—discusses the elements of drama. 


The Development of Drama—summarizes the major phases 


through which drama has passed. 


Achievements of Drama—contains annotated texts of twelve 
masterpieces, from OEDIPUS to DESIRE UNDER THE ELMS, 
chosen to illustrate, along with their respective introductions, the 
principal types of dramatic endeavor. 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


597 Fifth Avenue 


New York 17 


GOODMAN 


MEMORIAL THEATRE 


SCHOOL OF Jang 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D., Head 
MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head 


Acting Radio 
Directing 
Costume and 


Scene Design 


Acting Company for Advanced Students 
Accredited: B. F. A. and M. F. A. Degrees 


For Information 

LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrar 
Dept. E, Goodman Memorial Theatre 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


AUTHENTIC 


PERIOD COSTUMES 
To Rent 


VAN 


On your theatre programs from 
coast to coast since 1852 


Over 50,000 costumes to 
select from 


Send lists for estimates 


VAN HORN & SON, Inc. 


811-13-15 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. 


Rollin W. Van Horn, Pres. 


UP TO DATE??? 


Complete your JOURNAL files 


Set of 1949 JOURNALS 
October and December $1.00 


Set of 1950 JOURNALS 
March, May, October, 
and December $2.00 


These publications can be 
purchased from 


AETA Executive Office 
Stanford University 
Stanford California 


Tour 


European Drama 


Festivals 
Meet the Artists in 
7 Music and Drama SWitzerland 
tinguished artists in each Tance 
Austria 
Produetions— Germany 
England 
NO HIDDEN Scotland 


60 Days 
Fly 


( from N. Y. 
approx. June 28 


$1680. 


Write to: 


1531 Hawthorne Terrace 
Berkeley 8, Calif. 


Supervised by: 
Marjorie F. Walsh, M.A. 
H. Denis Hayne, Esq. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Ten Important Plays 


de Musset 

Buchner FROM THE 
MODERN 
REPERTOIRE 
— Edited and with critical 
haat notes by Eric Bentley 
Cocteau $5.00 


Yeats 


21 Delightful Parodies 


Ibsen 
Wilde 


IN ASPIC 


Tchekov 
Rice 
Coward by A. E. Wilson 


Anderson 
O'Neill $2.50 


12 others 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
DENVER PRESS 


Dept. J 


University Park, Denver 10, Colorado 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND THEATRE ARTS 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


FRANK M. WHITING 
Director 


DAVID W. THOMPSON 


KENNETH L. GRAHAM 
Associate Directors 


E. W. ZIEBARTH 
Chairman 
Department of 
Speech and Theatre Arts 


© B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. Degrees in 
the field of drama 

© Courses in acting, directing, play- 
writing, scenic design and con- 
struction, costuming, lighting, 
history of theatre and drama, 
children’s theatre and creative 
dramatics 

@ Major season of seven plays 

®@ Children’s season of two plays 

@ Studio Theatre season of several 
plays 

@ Series of plays in-the-round 

@ Foreign language series of three 
plays 

@ Summer season of five plays 

@ Student series of about fifteen 
full-length plays and sixty one 
acts 

@ Annual touring productions 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


Presents a revised edition of 


THEATRE FOR CHILDREN 


By WINIFRED WARD 


A complete text-book, covering every detail connected with the organi- 
zation and operation of a Children’s Theatre. Richly illustrated with stage 
photographs from productions of children’s plays all over the country, as 
well as a number of text-figures on costumes, settings, and properties. 

This is a veritable encyclopedia of information on the subject of Chil- 
dren’s Theatre, written by a knowing author. Reprinted by popular request 
from the first edition, published in 1939, it has been revised to include up-to- 
date information about the present-day Children’s Theatre groups in the 
United States, and the national Children’s Theatre organization, as well as 


an expanded Play List. 
$3.50 


This book is available from 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 


Send for our free illustrated catalogue 


THEATRICAL GELATINE SHEETS 


ZETA PHI ETA Foding COLORS 


Large Size 20” x 24” 


NATIONAL 


R 

0 
PROFESSIONAL ROSCO 

0 


SPEECH ARTS 


Flameproofing Compound 
FRATERNITY lene . 


FOR WOMEN 


Rosco Laboratories 


366 Hudson Avenue 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THEATER ARTS 


Three divisions, Theater, Motion Pictures, 
and Radio combine to offer a Theater Arts 
Major with concentration in one of the 
three divisions during the Junior and Senior 
years. 


Advanced work leading to the M. A. Degree 


may be taken in any of the divisions. 


For information write to: 
Mr. KENNETH MacGowan, Chairman 
Department of Theater Arts 


University of California 
Los Angeles 24, California 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 
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THEATRE FOR CHILDREN 


AVAILABLE FOR 1951-1952 
FINE PROGRAMS OF 


BALLET 
MUSIC 
DRAMA 
PUPPETS 
and 
NOVELTIES 


RESERVE YOUR DATES 
Give Names of Incoming 
Program Chairmen 


Frances Schram, Director 
Room 402, Times Building 
New York 18, N. Y. 


BRyant 9-6780 


Plays and Readings 


THREE ACT PLAYS 


ONE ACT PLAYS 
x 
CHILDREN’S PLAYS 


PAGEANTS 


x *k * 
HUMOROUS READINGS 
DRAMATIC READINGS 


ORATIONS 
x 
PIANOLOGUES 


ACTION SONGS 
MINISTREL MATERIAL 
STUNTS AND NOVELTIES 


Send for free catalog 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN CO. 


3806 Cottage Grove, Des Moines 11, Ia. 


ADVERTISE IN THE 


Edueational Theatre Journal 


Published quarterly by the 
American Educational Theatre Association 


Distributed to a membership of over 2000 teachers of theatre 
in the 48 states, territories, Canada, and Europe. 


Rates: Full page, $30.00; cover page, $40.00; half page, $18.00; 
quarter page, $10.00. 
Discounts to agencies and for annual contracts. 


A highly effective advertising medium for: 


Play Publishers 
Textbook Publishers 


Scenery and Equipment manufacturers and distributors. 
Professional schools and summer theatre schools. 


Children’s theatre specialists. 


University and College departments of theatre and speech 


For complete information, address 


MOUZON LAW, Managing Editor 
Department of Drama, University of Texas 
Austin 12, Texas 
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YALE UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


BOYD SMITH, Chairman 


GRADUATE PROFESSIONAL CURRICULUM 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
& 


Playwriting ROBERT PENN WARREN 
LEMIST ESLER 
BOYD SMITH 
Directing FRANK McMULLAN 
LEO LAVANDERO 
Speech, Acting CONSTANCE WELCH 
Scene Design DONALD OENSLAGER 
Costume Design FRANK BEVAN 
Lighting STANLEY McCANDLESS 
Technical Production OREN PARKER 
Management, Television EDWARD C. COLE 
Theatre History ALOIS NAGLER 
Research, Theatre Engineering GEORGE IZENOUR 


PRODUCTIONS 


Original long plays written by students or alumni 
International classics of the theatre 

Production of long plays by degree candidates 
Workshop for original one-act plays 


DEGREES 


Ph.D. in THEATRE HISTORY 


M.F.A. in PLAYWRITING 
PLAY PRODUCTION 
ACTING 
SCENE DESIGN 
COSTUME DESIGN 
DESIGN-LIGHTING-TECHNICAL PRODUCTION 


Elective courses in THEATRE MANAGEMENT 
TELEVISION PROGRAM PRODUCTION 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


The Department of Drama 
College of Fine Arts 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


* 


% Graduate and undergraduate 
courses in nine major fields: 
History and Criticism, Direct- 

| ing, Playwriting, Costuming, 

Acting, Dance, Drama Educa- 

tion, Technical Production, and 

Television. 


Ten major productions an- 
| nually in the Department’s 
four theatres. 


* Three drama degrees: Master 
of Fine Arts, Bachelor Fine 
Arts, Bachelor of Science in 
Drama. 


% An outstanding faculty in- 
cluding: B. Iden Payne, E. P. 
Conkle, Lucy Barton, Byrle 
Cass, Shirlee Dodge, Francis 
Hodge, A. E. Johnson, Joseph 
E. Johnston, Mouzon Law, 
Ralph McCormic, James Moll, 
Robert Norris, Thomas Rish- 

worth, and Loren Winship. 


%* Write to B. Ip—en Payne, Chair- 
man, Department of Drama, 
University of Texas, Austin 
12, Texas for further informa- 
tion. 


THEATRICAL 
MAKE-UP 


MAX FACTOR 
STEIN’S 
MEHRON 

| SWICK 

| ZAUDER 

| FLUORESCENT 


| “Only Theatrical Make-up 
| Mail Order Firm in the U. S.” 


| Send for free 24-page 


Catalog NOW. 


| Paramount Cosmetics 
& Theatrical Make-up 
131 West 23 St. 


IS OUR SPECIALITY 


N.Y.C. 11. 


ON TOUR 1951-52 
CANADA’S 


OUTSTANDING 
PUPPET TROUPE 


the 


with the 
rollicking and original drama 


John Conway, Director 
32 Elgin Avenue 
Toronto 5, Ontario 


PUPPET THEATRE 


| WHITTIER COLLEGE 


DEPARTMENT OF 
SPEECH AND DRAMA 


A.B. and M.A. Degrees ‘ 
Teacher Credential Certification in years 


The first complete story 
of the most important 


theatrical development 


* Laboratory Theatre 
* Public Productions 
| ™ Pull Drama Curriculum 


A theatre arts program 
| designed for education 


For details write: F 
DeListeE CrAwrorp, Director Theatre 


Whittier College Theatre 


Whittier, California IN THE 


TPs). THEATRE PRODUCTION SERVICE By MARGO JONES 
Director of Dallas’ Theatre 51 
history and a practical hand- 
book of procedure for every amateur 
Exerything for the Theatre +t and professional theatre devotee. Using 
H $8 her enormous knowledge of the Broad- 
3 way theatre, and her specific experience 
sraee scenes with her famous theatre-in-the-round in 
Dallas, Margo Jones tells how to organize 
an arena theatre, how to make it work 
ss Ht and precisely how to make it successful. 
Included are the step-by-step histories— 
333 2s problems, costs, castings, etc—of the 29 
ss Hy plays produced in THEATRE 51. 
Lit 3 TH “A beguiling combination of the ro- 
; eee! mantic and the practical . . . a valuable 
pie : combination in the rugged business of 
ts theatrical organization.”—Dallas Times 
COMBATATION 
Illustrated with photos. $3.00 
PLEASE WHITE POR CATALOGUE 
At all bookstores . 
all bookstores RINEHART & CO 
New York 16 


UP! 


GOING 
DUES 


Regular membership dues for AETA will be $4.50 beginning Jan- 
uary, 1952. You may renew at the old price of $3.50 until December 
31, 1951. Sustaining and Organizational dues will be increased to 
$12.50; renewals prior to 1952 at the old $10.00 rate. 


New Memsers—Don't overlook the Special Membership months— 
September, 1951, to December, 1952. 


The Special Period Membership is provided so that teachers may join the Asso- 
ciation at the beginning of the school year in the autumn, and thereafter fit into 
the calendar year regular membership period of A.E.T.A. 


The Special Period Membership offers: 
% Membership for 1952 with all regular services 
% A copy of this October, 1951, issue of the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL 
% A copy of the December, 1951, issue of the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL 
% A copy of the A.E.T.A. Directory of Members, 1051 


SUSTAINING AND ORGANIZATIONAL MEMBERSHIP 


* Membership for 1952 with all regular services 
% Convention fee paid by A.E.T.A. 
% Listing in A.E.T.A. publications several times a year. 


Make checks payable to 


American Educational Theatre Association 
Executive Office: Speech and Drama Dept., Stanford University, Calif. 


Group STUDENT MEMBERSHIP ........ 3.00 [} 
(Names and addresses inclosed herewith) .................... et. 
SUSTAINING OR ORGANIZATIONAL MEMBERSHIP ..............-...... 10.00 [] 


All memberships expire on December 31 
$3.75 of these dues for 1951 subscription to the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL 


(This form good until December 31, 1951.) 
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Business Mailing Address: 


School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE 


Three active theatres: ‘The Northwestern University ‘Theatre; 
The University Workshop Theatre; ‘The Children’s The- 
atre of Evanston 


Only twelve miles from the heart of Chicago, with profes- 
sional theatres, opera, ballet, symphony, art exhibits, and 
three major radio-television studios within easy reach of 
students 


B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees with concentration in Theatre 


Outstanding curriculum includes courses in acting, directing, 
lighting, design, playwriting, children’s theatre, theatre 
history, dramatic literature, dramatic criticism, theatre 
planning, and theatre management. Available in the School 
of Speech is an unusually wide range of course work in 
Speech, Radio and Television, Interpretation, and Speech 
- Education 


Fall, winter, spring, and summer quarters 


For information address JAMes H. McBurney, Dean, 
School of Speech, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
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ONE-ACT PLAYS... 
YOU SHOULD KNOW... 


Once to Every Boy, 50c copy. 

Mood Piece, 50c 

O Distant Land, 60c 

een A GLASS, DARKLY, 


Death Writes a Message, 60c 
Prelude to Darkness, 50c 


THREE-ACT PLAYS... 
YOU SHOULD KNOW... 


Mystery of The Whispering Bell, 85c 
That Face is Familiar, 85c 

The Good Bad Man, 85c 

Wrong Number, 85c 

Moon On A Platter, 85c 

Summer Storm, 85c 

Believe It Or Not, 85c 


Descriptive Catalogue FREE 


MODERN MAKE-UP 
MOVIES 


A complete, correct and comprehen- 
sive course in the ART OF MAKE- 
UP for the stage. Using 16MM sound 
motion pictures with lesson sheets for 
future reference. 


CREATE NEW INTEREST IN 
YOUR DRAMA CLASS 


Films HIGHLY Recommended: 


“The most complete instruction in the 
are of make-up. These films should be a 
big help to both teacher and student.”— 
High School, Colorado. 

“The films on MODERN MAKE-UP were 
wonderful. I don’t think I have ever had 
a unit of work in my drama classes which 
has created so much interest. I have 
recommended purchase of a set. For me, 
a director, they are a MUST!’—Senior 
High School, Texas. 

“Your excellent films on make-up were 
received. The class enjoyed them and we 
will want them again next year.”—High 
School, New York. 

“Our drama director was so impressed 
with the make-up films that he requests 
this department to purchase a set. We 
have entered them in our fall budget.”— 
Audio-Visual Ed, Dept. High School. 


FILMS: For Rent or Sale 
WRITE for full details and terms 


BANNER PLAY BUREAU, INC. 
449 Powell St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 


THEATRICAL 
COSTUMES 


for 


OPERETTAS 
® GRAND OPERAS 
® SHAKESPEARE 
PERIOD PLAYS 
® PAGEANTS 
Be assured of well-fitting costumes, 


backed by our 62 years experience and 
a thorough knowledge of the theatre. 


THEO. LIEBEN & SON 


16th & Howard St. Omaha, Nebr. 
Established 1889 


WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Dramatic Arts and Speech 
A.B, DEGREE 


Acting—Direction 


Stagecraft—History 


Speech—Playwriting 


TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE 


Former Students 


JUNE ALLYSON GEORGE MACREADY 
JOSEPH ANTHONY ALLYN McLERIE 
WILLIAM H. CALLAHAN BARBARA O’NEIL 
CLIFF CARPENTER WILLIAM PRINCE 
PEGGY CASS SAINT SUBBER 
MARY CATTELL BEATRICE STRAIGHT 
VINCENT DONEHUE HAZEL STRAYER 
MILDRED DUNNOCK KARL SWENSON 
MARJORIE L. DYCKE BORIS TUMARIN 
HORTON FOOTE MERVIN VYE 
RICHARD HART SAM WANAMAKER 
MARY HUNTER BARBARA WELLES 
ANDREA KING PERRY WILSON 
SIDNEY LUMET EUGENE WOOD 
DON MacLAUGHLIN THERESA WRIGHT 


“Tamara Daykarhanova brings to her school a rich personal experience 
gained in the milieu of one of the modern world’s greatest theatres. 
Above and beyond this, she has the capacity to convey to others this 
experience, and to assist them in making it their own. Mme. Daykar- 
hanova is unique: she is a teaching artist—which makes her an ideal 
educator for the learning artist.”—-Norris Houghton, Author, Director, 
Lecturer. 
Applications accepted now for Spring Term 
For Students, Actors and Teachers 


For Information: Mrs. MIRIAM COPSTEIN, Gen. Mgr. 
27 West 67 Street, New York 23, N. Y. TRafalger 7-5834 


Care to Cooperate? 


The Manuscript Play Project 


OF A.E.T.A. 


is a cooperative plan for seeking and producing 
original plays of distinction 


School and college theatre organizations are invited to enrich 
their programs by active membership. 


For information, address: 


HAROLD J. ALFORD, Chairman 
AETA Manuscript Play Project 
University of Washington 
Seattle 5, Washington 


if 
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THE STANFORD PLAYERS 


The producing organization of the Department of Speech 
and Drama, Stanford University, California 


presents 


AUTUMN 1951 
The House of Bernarda Alba by Frederico Garcia Lorca, directed by Mar- 
ian Stebbins 
The Merchant of Venice by William Shakespeare, with Clarence Derwent, 
directed by A. Nicholas Vardac 


WINTER 1952 
*The Good Woman of Setzuan by Berthold Brecht, directed by Nancy 
Langston, designed by Hugo Melchione. 
Desire Under the Elms by Eugene O'Neill, directed by A. Nicholas Vardac. 


SPRING 1952 

An Original Play to be Announced, directed by F. Cowles Strickland. 

The Love for Three Oranges by Sergei Prokofieff, directed by F. Cowles 
Strickland, in association with the Department of Music, conducted 
by Sandor Salgo. 

SUMMER 1952 

To be Announced at a Later Date. 
*Play directed and designed by graduate students as partial fulfillment of their re- 
quirements for the Master of Arts Degree. 


The following have participated in Stanford Player’s productions: (as senior artists-in- 


residence): 
Feodor Chaliapin, Hume Cronyn, Jane Darwell, Clarence Derwent, Richard Hale, 
Whitford Kane, Aline MacMahon, Lois Moran, Mary Morris, Milton Parsons, Lee 


Simonson, Marian Stebbins, Akim Tamiroff, Jessica Tandy, Linda Watkins, Margaret 
Wycherly. 
(as junior artists-in-residence): 

John Brebner, Oscar G. Brockett, Edmund Chavez, Marvin Chomsky, Harry Cum- 
mins, Richard Hawkins, George Houle, Robin Humphrey, Charles Lamb, Nancy 
Langston, John McLiam, Jack Neeson, Harold Niven, Williard Schurz, Kermit Shafer, 
James Stearns, James Thompson, Lawrence Tolan, Frances Waller, William Voren- 
berg, Walter Kenneth Waters, Jr., Walt Witcover. 


STANFORD PLAYERS STAFF 
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TAKE 
CARE 

OF MY 
LITTLE GIRL 


1 int. set. Dramatized by Anne 
Coulter Martens, from the novel by 
Peggy Goodin. 


This is the story of Elizabeth Ericson, for whom Midwestern U is 
a bright new world, and of her steady boyfriend Joe, who finds 
himself competing with Chad, a prominent fraternity man. As 
soon as she arrives at college, Liz is rushed by the Queens, her 
mother’s sorority. “Take care of my little girl,” Mrs. Ericson has 
written, and the Queens proceed to do just that. Here is a heart- 
warming play of college life and of a girl who learns to think for 
herself. 


Royalty, $25.00 Posters. Price, 85c 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 
“It is thoroughly amusing, written with vitality, taste and a nice 
sense of satire.” 


NEW YORK TIMES 
“... Parents of teen-agers can read this with pleasure and profit.” 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
“You'll be missing many a good chuckle if you don’t reserve an 
evening for it. It’s fast, light, pleasant—with so many punch 
lines that it’s been difficult not quoting . . .” 
KANSAS CITY STAR 


than the most scholarly dissertation could.” 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


17066 SOUTH PRAIRIE AVENUE ° CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


f 
A 3-act comedy. 9w, 3m, extras, Mt 
a “|. . amusing ... sums us the sorority questions more neatly 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


1951 CONVENTION 


with the 
SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


HOTEL STEVENS 
CHICAGO 


DECEMBER 27, 28, 29, 1951 


_ The associations meeting have planned an outstanding program of 
speakers of national reputation on subjects of importance and interest 
to all members with emphasis on international theatre. The followi 
general and sectional meetings planned by the American Edudational 
Theatre Association indicate the thorough coverage of subjects of in- 
terest to teachers of theatre and drama: 

Dramatic Literature 
Children’s Theatre 
Technical Developments 
Theatre History 
Guidance 
Secondary School Acting 
Dramatic Criticism 
Directing 
Children’s Acting 
Playwriting 
Architecture 
Teaching Aids 
Graduate Studies 
The High School Dramatics Course 
The Teaching of Cinema 
The American Theatre Scene | 
Extra-Curricular Theatre 
_ Radio and Television 
College Acting 


| CONVENTION FEE $3.50 
(A.E.T.A. pays the fee for Sustaining and Organizational Members) 


é 
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